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Important McGRAW-HILL Books 


GUIDANCE IN GROUPS: A Resource Book for 
Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators 
By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasedene City College. 414 Pages, $5.50 


This new text traces the history of and examines the present needs and future 
possibilities for guidance through groups at age levels from childhood through 
later maturity. It deals with helping each individual within the group being 
guided to understand himself and to achieve skill in making wise choices, 
realistic plans, and useful adjustments. It is focused on the aspects of 
emotional adjustment, mental hygiene, and human relations. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL BEHAVIOR 
By HENRY CLAY SMITH, Michigan State College, 478 pages, $6.00 


This timely new text aims to clarify the human problems of modern industry 
and to present the psychologist’s solutions to them. The book reflects the 
trend in industrial psychology away from the narrow field of employee testing 
and selection to problems of work motivation and the broader group and social 
problems of industry. Personnel testing is treated thoroughly, but is relegated 
to this broader framework. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
PERSONNEL TESTS 
By Kenneth L. Bean, Baylor University, 231 pages, $4.50 


Of vital interest to all teachers, this book explains clearly and concisely exactly 
how to plan and construct aptitude and achievement tests at both school and 
college levels and on all subjects. It is valuable also in developing performance 
tests of skill as well as written tests of knowledge and abilities. Principles 
and applications are offered with simplicity and intelligibility, and complex 
statistical methods are avoided. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT 
By Mason Haire, University of California, In Press 


The emphasis in this new book is on the psychological principles underlying 
industrial problems. An industrial psychologist looks at those problems now 
grouped under the label “human relations,” and discusses the nature of people, 
and how their needs express themselves and press for satisfaction. The 
author's aim is to achieve a coherent, integrated presentation of psychological 
problems in application to managerial problems in industry. 


Send for copies on approval. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer | 


NEW REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES 


BLS and VA issue pamphlets: Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
prepared for Veterans Administration series of nine pamphlets on 
regional industrial and occupational trends. Material is based 
on 1950 U. S. Census data as well as more recent studies com-— 
pleted by BLS. Designed to supplement Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, pamphlets break down figures according to region, state, and 
metropolitan area. This gives counselor quick reference guide in 
comparing industrial and occupational distribution of his state 
with other states and his metropolitan area with other communi- 
ties. Industries and occupations which have shown marked growth 
or decline are noted particularly. 

You can get them: You can order these pamphlets from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Occupations and In- 
dustries in the New England States, 55 cents; Middle Atlantic 
States, 50 cents; East North Central States, 60 cents; West North 
Central States, 60 cents; South Atlantic States, 65 cents; East 
South Central States, 40 cents; West South Central States, 50 
cents; Pacific States, 40 cents; Mountain States, 50 cents. 


DELINQUENCY AT NEW HIGH 


Juvenile courts more active: For sixth consecutive year 
number of offenders reported by juvenile courts to Children's Bu- 
reau has gone up. Juvenile court delinquency cases increased 9 
per cent between 1953 and 1954, while child population, 10 to 17 
years old, rose only 3 per cent during same period. Last year 
number of children brought to juvenile courts because of delin- 
quent behavior reached nearly half a milliion. Between 1948 and 
1954 number of delinquency cases shot up by about 58 per cent, 
while related child population increased only 13 per cent. 

More police arrests: According to FBI, police arrest data 
for 1954 showed increase of 2.3 per cent over previous year in 
number of persons aged 17 or less who were arrested. Juveniles 
under 18 represented about 1 out of every 10 arrests made last 
year. Nearly 3 out of every 5 persons arrested for auto thefts, l 
out of 2 burglary arrests, and 4 out of 9 larceny arrests were 
juveniles. 


KOREAN VETERAN TRAINEES 


Trainees reach million: VA reports that during three years 
Korean GI Bill has been in effect, more than 1 million veterans 
have entered training. About half enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities; remainder trained in other types of schools, on-the-job 
and on-the—farn. 

Few course-—hoppers: Ninety-five per cent of all Korean GI 
Bill trainees have stayed with courses they chose originally. Of 
7.8 million World War II veterans who received GI training over 
past 11 years, 1 out of 4 changed from one course to another. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


More high school kids: High school enrollments are going 
up by about 250,000 youngsters a year. By 1959 increase over 
previous year will be well over 400,000. Number of children in 
grades 9-12 will have jumped 50 per cent between 1950 and 1960. 
By 1960 number in public secondary schools should exceed 8.1 mil- 
lion, while those in nonpublic schools may reach almost 1.0 mil- 
lion. So says Office of Education. 

Teacher exchange program: Each year about 7,000 persons 
representing more than 70 countries are exchanged to teach, study, 
lecture, and do research under International Educational Exchange 
Program conducted by Department of State. You can get 1956-57 
bulletin from U. S. Office of Education under title, "Exchange 
Teaching Opportunities and Summer Seminars under the International 
Educational Exchange Program." 

More science teachers wanted: National Educational Associa- 
tion has estimated that demand for newly certified high school 
science teachers will rise from about 7,900 this year to about 
10,000 by 1965. 

More research scientists needed: Shortages of scientists and 
engineers are holding back research and development programs of 
many important companies, according to survey of 200 large firms 
conducted late last year by Bureau of Labor Statistics for Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Report was published few weeks ago by 
National Science Foundation, Washington, D. C. Industries report- 
ing greatest shortages were aircraft, electrical equipment, pe- 
troleum, paper, food, and primary metals. Major numerical short- 
ages were reported by about one-third of companies. Emphasis was 
on people with higher degrees and experience. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In Occupational Exploration 


|" A RECENT article giving expression to 
what he later termed “deviationist tend- 
encies,” Super (0, 11) has indicated that 
counseling psychologists may not be aware 
of the numerous publications in the field of 
occupational sociology. This present article 
will continue Super’s “deviationist tend- 
encies” by suggesting that those of us who 
are concerned with helping individuals 
make vocational choices can profit from 
what literature there is on occupational 
sociology. In addition to becoming familiar 
with such literature, we should begin to in- 
corporate it into our present occupational 
information, 

Our present occupational descriptions, 
with their emphasis on technical require- 
ments, only touch on social aspects of occu- 
pations. For example, the basic outline for 
a good occupational monograph, suggested 
by NVGA [8, 9], is concerned primarily 
with such things as: description of the 
duties required by the occupation, number 
of workers engaged in the occupation, 
qualifications (age, sex, skills, etc.), type and 
amount of preparation necessary, entry oc- 
cupations, advancement, earnings, condi- 
tions of work (hours, hazards, etc.), places 
of employment, etc. 

‘There is no doubt that such information 
is important when considering entry into 
an occupation. However, certain sociologi- 
cal aspects of the job itself are also very im- 
portant. For example, such on-the-job 
factors as the following might well be con- 
sidered: the probable occupational-life 
span, the degree of job satisfaction at vari- 
ous ages, the chance for social mobility, 
career patterns within and between various 
occupations, informal but important inter- 
personal relationships, attitudes and values 

Davin G. Danskin is Assistant Professor of Educa- 


tion at The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
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attached to and/or accepted by members 
of an occupation. 

In addition to these on-the-job factors, 
the findings of occupational sociologists 
suggest some important relations between 
a worker's job and his family and com- 
munity life. For example, a person's oc- 
cupation might well influence such things 
as: the type of woman chosen for a wife, 
the average size of the family, residential 
mobility, type and extent of leisure-time 
activities, and the probability of divorce. 

The occupation of the professional dance 
musician is an example of how our current 
descriptions may be broadened by includ- 
ing information supplied by sociologists. 
Typical job descriptions give the following 
information about the professional dance 
musician: plays an instrument, sings, leads 
a band, arranges or composes music; com- 
petition is keen—a field for young persons; 
must have technical mastery of an instru- 
ment with the ability to double on a second 
instrument; ability to read at sight and 
transpose usually required; beginning 
wages average $25-40 a week, average 
wages $70-100 a week for 40 hour week 
(wages vary by locale); works in night clubs, 
private dances and parties, for radio and 
TV stations, and for the movies; late hours 
are often hard on health; personal attrac- 
tiveness an asset; most opportunities in big 
cities, but beginners often do better in 
smaller communities; etc. (3, 4, 5). 

To this usual description, the occupa- 
tional sociologist can add the following 
tentative information about the job itself: 
The age range is 17 to 30 with 26 average. 
The typical musician changes jobs several 
times a year. There is a marked hierarchy 
of jobs ranging from the occasional per- 
former at small dances or receptions at one 
extreme to the staff positions in radio and 
TV stations and legitimate theatres at the 
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other. In between these extremes are such 
positions as steady jobs in “joints” (pay 
low, community recognition lower), steady 
jobs in local bands in “respectable” clubs 
(better pay, more status than “joint” jobs), 
steady jobs in “class B name” orchestras, 
and steady jobs with “class A name” or- 
chestras (good salaries and hours, recog- 
nized as successful). A musician must de- 
pend on “connections” to get jobs. To be 
successful financially a musician feels that 
he must sacrifice his artistic independence 
and play what the public wants (refusing 
to submit to the demands of the audiences, 
which are composed of “squares,” means 
little chance for high prestige and income). 
A desire for freedom from outside inter- 
ferences in his work generalizes to a feeling 
that he should not be bound by the ordi. 
nary conventions of society [/, 2, 6, 7]. 

In addition, the following tentative in- 
formation about the influence of the job 
on the family and community life of the 
professional dance musician is suggested 
by the sociologists: The incidence of mar- 
riage is less than would be expected. A 
musician's wife characteristically is attrac- 
tive and undomestic. A couple rarely has 
more than one or two children. The cost 
of living is high (must rent furnished apart- 
ments by the week, eat out often, and dress 
well). A musician is rarely in one com- 
munity more than three months so he de- 
velops no sense of community belonging- 
ness. He works nights, sleeps mornings and 
often practices afternoons, so he has no 
time for new acquaintances, interests or 
hobbies. He is plagued by domestic trouble 
(a musician typically feels that his work 
must take precedence over his family, caus- 
ing continual friction with his wife). The 
rate of divorce and separation is high. He 
often drinks heavily and has a good chance 
of contracting a venereal disease. Because 
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of the insecurity of the job he is always 
“going to” save money but rarely does. By 
the time he becomes professionally ad- 
justed, the musician typically has become 
culturally and socially maladjusted [/, 2, 6, 
7). 

These descriptions have been very brief, 
only illustrating the type of information 
available. However, such information is 
being collected and, with it, a person can 
get a clearer picture of what to expect 
should he decide, for example, that he 
might like to be a dance musician. The 
literature in occupational sociology is not 
extensive. However, there are enough ar- 
ticles to warrant the suggestion that, as 
counselors, we should begin to include in- 
formation on the sociology of work in our 
occupational files. In a brief survey of the 
literature published since 1945,' the author 
found over 40 references discussing 20 dif- 
ferent occupations. There were over 40 
additional references which were not con- 
cerned with specific occupations, but which 
did give information en such pertinent and 
related topics as career patterns, social mo- 
bility, social status of occupations, the rela- 
tion of occupational status and marriage 
selection, etc. 

As counselors helping individuals make 
vocational choices, we should begin to sup- 
plement our present job descriptions with 
information suggested by the findings of 
occupational sociologists. The present ar- 
ticle has shown how this could be done for 
the occupation of professional dance musi- 
cian. Besides adding the findings of occu- 
pational sociologists to our current job 
descriptions, we should begin to look at 
occupations as these sociologists do. That 
is, we should be concerned with the on-the- 
job sociological aspects of the occupations 


* The following journals were examined: Ameri 
can Sociological Review, American Juurnal of 
Sociology, Social Forces, Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Harvard Educational Review, Occupa 
tions, Personnel and Guidance Journal 
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and with the relation between a worker's 
job and his family and community life. If 
this is done, the individuals with whom we 
are counseling will begin to get better pic- 
tures of the jobs they may be considering. 

This article does not suggest that the work 
in occupational sociology should be ac- 
cepted uncritically. Anyone turning to this 
field for information about occupations will 
find that: (1) the studies are often limited 
geographically, usually studying occupa- 
tions in only one or two communities; (2) 
the number of cases studied is usually quite 
small; and (3) the method of collecting in- 
formation is often suspect (¢.g., a person 
in some occupation may be interviewed, 
and, after the interview is completed, the 
interviewer will write down the results of 
the interview). 


Summary 


Occupational sociologists can add to our 
present job descriptions important infor- 
mation about (1) on-the-job sociological 
factors and (2) the relation between a 
worker's job and his family and community 
life. The literature is not too extensive. 
However, there is enough available to war. 
rant its inclusion in our present files of 
occupational information. This informa- 


tion should not be accepted uncritically; 
(1) it is often limited geographically, (2) 
it is usually concerned with a very limited 
sample, and (3) the method of collecting 
the information is often suspect. 
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CIVIL SERVICE OPENING 


An examination for the position of Training Officer (Military Sciences) 
for duty at Port Washington, N. Y., and at various locations throughout 
the United States, is now open for the acceptance of applications, the 


United States Civil Service Commission announces. 


from $5,440 to 7,570 a year. 


The salaries range 


No written test will be given but appropriate education or experience 


is required. 


Full information regarding the requirements, and applica- 


tion forms, may be obtained at many post offices throughout the country, 
or from the U. 8. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. | 

Applications will be accepted by the Executive Secretary, Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners, Office of Naval Research, Special Devices Center, 
Port Washington, N. Y., until further notice. 
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GREAT DEAL of progress has been made 

during recent years in helping indi- 
viduals solve their academic and vocational 
problems. However, there are many more 
who need help and relatively few counselors 
to provide assistance. The need for help is 
particularly acute at the high school level 
when seniors are trying to decide what their 
future educational and vocational plans 
will be. Because it takes time to handle 
each student individually, counselors are 
currently appraising techniques which will 
permit them to give more help to more 
students. 

One such group guidance procedure has 
been in operation for several years at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh. High school seniors from the sur- 
rounding area are invited to take the Col- 
lege Guidance Tests to secure information 
about their ability to do college work and 
their apparent vocational interest trends. 
The tests, which are carefully administered 
to several hundred students at a time in a 
half day session, include the American 
Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination, the lowa High School Content 
Examination, the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, and the Cleeton Vocational Inter- 
est Inventory. 

Reports which show their performance 
on the tests are sent to the students about 
two weeks later. Included in this report 
is a section on General Scholastic Aptitude, 
the rating for which is drawn from the total 
score on the ACE. The national norms 
were used originally to divide the partici- 
pants into ten groups and a check mark 


Rosert M. Morcan is Head, Bureau of Measure- 
ment and Guidance, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Group Guidance by Testing 
and Impersonal Mailed Reports 


by ROBERT M. MORGAN 


was used to show the group in which each 
individual belonged. (Some years ago the 
norms were modified and an eleventh group 
labeled “L,” for Low, was added and was 
used for those whose scores were in the low- 
est decile. All other decile groups were 
moved down accordingly and the rank of 
10 was reserved for those with the very 
highest scores. This ranking system was 
changed when it seemed that the national 
norms were deficient in omitting reports 
from some colleges with more rigorous 
standards of entrance.) Subsequent para- 
graphs on the report explain the significance 
of these ability levels for doing college work. 
The report on this test is, in effect, a pre- 
diction of the kind of performance which 
the students can expect of themselves in 
college. 

Many guidance specialists would feel that 
such a procedure is unwise if not unethical. 
Not only are tests the only source of infor- 
mation about the students, but they are 
interpreted impersonally on forms which 
are mailed to the participants. Goodenough 
[3] in the general testing area and Super 
[5] in the vocational guidance area both 
express their doubts that guidance based 
on tests alone provide adequate assistance. 
Various writers [/, 2, 4, 6) have also warned 
against the use of the ACE as the sole 
measure for the prediction of college 
SUCCESS. 

The purpose of this investigation was to 
study two phases of this group guidance 
program. In the first place, an attempt was 


Can such a program be adequate? 
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made to determine the reaction of the par- 
ticipants to the College Guidance Tests and 
to the report of their performance which 
they received through the mails. In the 
second place, an attempt was made to 
determine the accuracy of some of the pre- 
dictions regarding the ability of the stu- 
dents to do college work. 


Procedure 


The data for the study were gathered 
during the years between 1949 and 1953. 
In order to determine the reactions of the 
participants to the College Guidance Tests, 
two different groups of participants were 
consulted. There were $70 individuals in 
the first group and they were representative 
of the 3,204 students who took the tests 
between 1942 and 1948 in the areas of sex, 
the year the tests were taken, and scholastic 
ability as measured by the ACE. There 
were 487 individuals in the second group 
and they constituted 76 per cent of all those 
who took the tests in 1949. 

Information about the participants’ re- 
actions to the tests was gathered by means 


of questionnaires supplemented by 141 per- 


sonal interviews. In the questionnaires 
and during the interviews, the participants 
were asked if the tests had helped them to 
determine their ability, had influenced them 
in choosing an occupation, and had helped 
them to become more certain of their 
college plans. They were asked further if 
the test results had been surprising to them, 
had encouraged or discouraged them, and 
if they had worried very much about their 
test results. 

Information about the accuracy of the 
predictions was gathered by a four year 
follow-up of 272 of the 1949 participants. 
Of these 272 individuals, 112 were those 
with the lowest scores on the ACE and 160 
were those with the highest scores on the 
ACE, 


Reaction to the Tests 


Surprise and Encouragement; About 85 
per cent of the participants reported that 
the tests had confirmed what they had 
already thought about their ability to do 


college work. Most of those whose ideas 
were thus confirmed plus those whose re- 
sults came out better than they had ex- 
pected were encouraged by the results. 
Only about 15 per cent were really sur- 
prised at the results and they were about 
evenly divided between those who were 
encouraged and those who were dis- 
couraged, 

Some of the comments written in on the 
questionnaires or given during the personal 
interviews show the reaction of many of the 
students. “They gave me a psychological 
boost and also instilled more confidence.” 
“My decision of college or work was influ- 
enced tremendously by the test results.” 
“I was disappointed but became determined 
to prove that test results were not accurate.” 
“At first the test gave me an inferiority 
complex; I'm about over it now.” 

Determination of Ability: “Helpful as 
additional evidence” is the response most 
frequently made by the 1942-1948 partici- 
pants as they looked back on the tests in 
1949. For only a few, six per cent, were 
the tests the most important evidence they 
had, and for another small group, ten per 
cent, they were more confusing than help- 
ful. 

Influence on Occupational Choice; The 
interest test apparently did not prove as 
helpful ag the ability tests. Although the 
majority did feel that the tests had con- 
firmed their previous choice or at least 
helped them to make a choice, about one- 
third felt that they had not been helped or 
at least had remained undecided in choos- 
ing a profession or occupation. 

There are comments from both those who 
felt they were not helped and those who 
felt they were helped. “I had not decided 
what I wanted to do, but these tests did not 
help me to decide, because I showed no 
high interest at all in the test.” “I was 
mighty undecided, and the test merely 
reflected my indecision.” “They further 
confused me by giving me a poor rating in 
what I thought I would like to do.” “I was 
pretty certain of engineering before I took 
the tests and they just confirmed my ideas.” 
“The test results helped me narrow down 
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some of my own ideas and now I am almost 
sure wherein my future lies.” 

Changes in Certainty of Plans; The 
majority of the participants in the 1949 
testing were no more sure of anything after 
they took the tests than they were before. 
This majority, however, included a sizable 
group who stated before they took the tests 
that they were already sure of their desires 
and plans. 

The tests do seem to have had an effect 
upon the desires and plans of one-fourth to 
one-half of the participants, who are about 
evenly divided between those who became 
more sure and those who became less sure 
after seeing their test results. 

Evidence of Worry; Less than ten per 
cent of those who filled out questionnaires 
and of those who were interviewed admitted 
that they worried very much about the test 
results. Two-thirds of the participants re- 
ported that they did not worry much, if at 
all. Various individuals expressed their 
worries and concerns during the interviews 
but there was no evidence that worrying 
was a widespread result of the test report 
or that the worrying which a few individuals 
did was of the devastating type. 

Some of their comments show how they 
must have felt. “Sure it did worry me. I 
don't know whether I could get in with it 
now since it was a 3.” “Yes, I worried. I 
was disappointed. After I thought about 
it, I thought it was all right. I was rated 
4, and the instructions of the report said 
that was all right if you weren't going into 
a profession.” “The minute I opened it, 
oh my, I felt like I had about that many 
brains. No one was home at the time. 
They were discouraging. I felt kind of 
ashamed. They made me afraid of the 
College Boards . . . . It confirmed my ideas, 
told me not to aim too high. In a way it 
was a mental relief knowing not to go into 
a school with too much competition.” “I 
didn’t worry too specially.” “I wasn’t 
worried too much but I was disappointed.” 
“I haven't exactly worried, but I've been 
wondering. I don’t see how any college 


would take me in with such a low score.” 
Evidence of Misinterpretation; There is 
considerable evidence that the test results 
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were misunderstood, misinterpreted, ration- 
alized, or ignored. This may well explain 
why there was less widespread worry and 
less devastating worry than might have been 
expected. While such misinterpretation is 
not apparent from the questionnaires, it 
did appear in one-third to one-half of the 
personal interviews. 

In many cases, their comments clearly 
revealed their failure to grasp the signifi 
cance of the test results. “It came out what 
I expected in most of them, in the subjects 
I mean. What did that | mean? I couldn't 
understand that with average grades in the 
high school subjects. Don't you think I 
should go on to college? I think if I apply 
myself I could get through.” “I expected to 
be higher, definitely. That rating of 1 to 10 
was 2 for me. I'm practically positive I 
know more than that... . It has bothered 
me.... My brother said it doesn’t mean 
anything. He said it was a lot of bunk.” 
“During when I was taking the test I saw 
that in all parts when taking it I finished 
less than the rest did so I must have gotten 
most right. Feel I have a better chance 
than what I thought before.” “I was not 
surprised that language was low because | 
get my words mixed up.” “They worried 
me for awhile until I talked with some of 
my teachers and they seemed to think I 
could go if I wanted to. They thought 
there might have been a mistake or just 
didn’t do so well on the test.” “The re- 
port said I'd make a fair or good farmer or 
banker but I knew I didn't want that. It 
hinted I shouldn't go in to engineering. 
Said I wouldn't be much good at anything 
except to loaf.” 


The Accuracy of the Predictions 


Participants with Low ACE Scores: At 
the end of four years, $2 per cent (36 indi 
viduals) of the 112 participants whose ACE 
scores were 96 and below reported that they 
were college graduates. Four of the 12 with 
ACE scores below 70 were included among 
the graduates. There were seven others of 
the 112 participants who had completed 
four years of college but had not graduated, 
and 27 who had completed one, two, or 
three years of college. In addition, from 
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among those who did not return the final 
questionnaire, there is evidence from earlier 
questionnaires that 28 more had attended 
college. 

Of the graduates, there were eleven from 
the University of Pittsburgh, five from 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, seven 
from Duquesne University, and four from 
Pennsylvania State College. There was one 
graduate from each of the following better 
known schools: William and Mary College, 
Bucknell University, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, and the University of Miami. The 
remainder were graduated from the smaller 
colleges in the Pittsburgh area. 

Some of the students who attended less 
than four years completed courses in nurs- 
ing, art, or business schools. Nineteen 


students started in some college program . 


and dropped out. The majority of these 
left for the Armed Services. 

The students who graduated or com- 
pleted four years of college reported that 
their grades were in either the B or C area. 
Most of those who had not completed four 
years also reported that their grades were 
in the B or C area although there were a 
few more who reported a low C average. 
None of these students claimed that he had 
made an A average. 

Participants with High ACE Scores; At 
the end of four years, 50 per cent (81 indi- 
viduals) of the 160 participants whose ACE 
scores were 124 and above reported that 
they were college graduates. ‘Twelve others 
had completed four years of college but had 
not graduated, and eighteen others had 
completed one, two, or three years of college. 
In addition, from among those who did 
not return the final questionnaire, there is 
evidence from earlier questionnaires that 
89 others had attended college. 

Although many of these students went 
to the same smaller colleges in the Pitts- 
burgh area that those with low ACE scores 
attended, there were proportionally more 
who attended colleges with higher stand- 
ards. There were 19 from this group who 
graduated from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology as compared with five from the group 
with lower ACE scores. Other colleges 
such as West Point, Cornell, Harvard, 
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Haverford, and Duke were also represented. 
Nearly all of these students attended 
regular colleges or universities; only five of 
all the respondents over the four year pe- 
riod mentioned nursing, business or evening 
schools. Only fourteen students started 
in some college program and dropped out. 
Six of these were girls who left to be mar- 
ried, three were boys who left for the Armed 
Services, and one was asked to leave. 
Grade averages reported by this group 
were considerably higher than those re- 
ported by the group with lower ACE scores. 
Two-thirds of this group as compared with 
one-third of the group with lower ACE 
scores reported a grade average of A or B. 


Discussion 

The information gathered for this study 
was drawn from statements which the stu- 
dents themselves made and is limited, for 
the most part, to reactions of which they 
were completely aware. What the students 
reported about their reactions to the tests, 
and about their subsequent college per- 
formance, provide helpful evidence about 
the value of such a group guidance pro- 
cedure. 

The tests were helpful to the majority of 
participants. Many students were already 
fairly sure of their ability, their desire to 
attend college, and their choice of vocation. 
They were thus reassured in their plans by 
the impersonal guidance which they re- 
ceived. A very few were pleasantly sur- 
prised and more stimulated to try for a 
college education. 

There was no evidence from the reports 
of the students themselves that the tests or 
the manner of reporting on them did any 
harm. Some students worried about their 
test results, but even though no counseling 
was provided to help them assimilate the 
results, there was no evidence that the par- 
ticipants were unduly threatened or devas- 
tated upon reading the report of their per- 
formance on the tests. 

But even though no apparent harm was 
done, the tests and the reports which the 
students received were not helpful to many 
of those whose scores were low on the 
scholastic ability test. It was not helpful, 
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of the test results were misinterpreted or 
ignored. Conversations with teachers, rela- 
tives, and friends, and the use of rationali- 
zation, while they apparently softened what 
might have been a threatening blow, also 
deprived the students of the full meaning 
of their test performances. ‘Those students 
whose ability to do college work was ques- 
tionable did not seem to use their test re- 
sults when they made their decisions about 
future education. 

In the second place, the tests were not 
helpful for those with questionable ability 
because the predictions of their ability to 
do college work were not accurate. It is 
probably true that many students whose 
ACE scores are below 96 will have difficulty 
doing college work and may not be able to 
do college work. But what is true for many 
may not be true for all. It should be obvi- 
ous that a low score on the ACE in this 
guidance program was not sufficient evi- 
dence to predict that the student would be 
unable to do college work. 

It would seem to be impossible to draw a 
hard and fast conclusion that a group test- 
ing program and impersonal mailed reports 
is either entirely good or entirely bad. It 
remains a value judgement which the 
practising psychologist has to make depend- 
ent upon the conditions within which he is 
working. There is evidence that such a 
group guidance program would be helpful 
for many of those who might participate, 
but there is also evidence that such a pro- 


in the first place, because the implications 


IDENTIFYING THE POTENTIAL LEADER 


Accurate identification of the potential leader is of such crucial impor- 


of students whose ability is questionable. 


Conclusion 


This study of group guidance by testing 
and impersonal mailed reports has led to 
the following conclusions: 


1. Those students who were already fairly 
sure of their ability and their plans 
for college were reassured, and a very 
few students were pleasantly surprised 
and positively stimulated to try harder 
for a college education. 

2. Those students with questionable ability 
to do college work were apparently not 
harmed. 

3. Those students with questionable ability 
were not helped by seeing their test re- 
sults because many of them failed to 
understand the results and because many 
received an inaccurate prediction of thei 
poor ability to do college work. 
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tance in the conservation and development of human talent that great 
efforts should be made to increase the quantity and quality of research into 
this problem. Certainly the techniques of identification need to be refined. 
However, we need not be idle pending the completion of further research. 
Greater use of what we already know is the immediate need and the 
attainable end, if the current extent of talent waste is to be reduced. 
Who in society, as a result of his training and his opportunities to serve, 
is in a more favorable position to reduce this waste than the high school 
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counselor?—Perry Wilson in the Utah Counselor. 


gram is not really adequate for that group 
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Variability of Vocational Choices 
Of High School Students 


A PRACTICE of long standing in Ameri- 
can Secondary Schools requires that 
# student's expressed vocational choice be 
used as a partial basis for planning his high 
school program. Though the student's 
choice among courses in high schools is 
somewhat limited by requirements, many 
choices among electives are possible. High 
school students may elect some courses 
randomly or they may elect from a defined, 
cohesive group of offerings pointing toward 
entry into or training for, particular or re- 
lated groups of occupations. Generally the 
practice of long range planning is recom- 
mended to students beginning high school 
by guidance workers, advisement arrange- 
ments, orientation programs, or student 
handbooks. 

Selection of electives based on vocational 
goals assumes that students will be relatively 
consistent in the vocational choices they 
express during the high school period. If 
there is great variability in choices, it fol- 
lows that long range planning based on 
them is not likely to be effective. Long 
range planning assumes, also, that there is 
a positive relationship between the voca- 
tional choices of students while in school 
and the occupations they will enter after 
graduation. If students do not follow 
through on vocational choices by entry 
into, or preparation for chosen occupations, 
planning again is unlikely to be effective. 

The study described here examines these 
assumptions of consistency of vocational 
choice over the high school period and of 
relationships between vocational choice in 
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school and post high school vocational ac- 
tivity. The data were drawn from the 
Wisconsin Counseling Study beginning in 
the 1948-1949 school year, financed by the 
Research Committee of the University of 
Wisconsin, and directed by John W. M. 
Rothney. 

All of the 869 sophomores in four repre- 
sentative Wisconsin high schools composed 
the original group. By random methods 
this group was divided into two sub-groups. 
The members of one of these groups re- 
ceived fairly intensive counseling during 
their last three years in high school while 
the other sub-group was given only those 
services normally offered by the schools. It 
is the 347 students of the counseled group 
who remained in school until graduation 
and who were followed up six months 
after graduation that constitute the popu- 
lation of this study. 


Consistency of Choice During High 
School 


The term “vocational choice” has a 
variety of meanings and connotations. As 
it is used here it refers to expressions dur- 
ing interviews of intent to enter an occu- 
pation. During this study the counselors 
were working in a face to face relationship 
with the students and were able to probe 
when it was necessary to determine the oc- 
cupation each student actually had in mind 
as he expressed a vocational choice. Prob- 
ing was rarely necessary, however, and few 
of the subjects needed any urging to ex- 
press a choice. The choices differ from 
those obtained by the questionnaire method 
because there was, in the interviews, a 
chance to ask questions about the choices. 

Some students changed their choices 
many times during the interviews over the 
three-year period while others made a choice 
in the tenth grade and reaffirmed it at each 
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opportunity until the end of the senior 
year. Particularly significant for each stu- 
dent was the last interview of cach school 
year, which was used to summarize the 
years’ counseling, to consider activities or 
jobs for the summer, and to formulate tenta- 
tive plans and programs for the coming 
school year. 

Graduation ended the recording of vo- 
cational choices. The individual approach 
used in the counseling and the longitudi- 
nal recording of data made it possible to 
review at the time of graduation the con- 
sistency of choice for each individual. 

Since the counselors considered with the 
students the pros and cons of their choices 
over the entire high school period there 
was considerable variation in the number 
of vocational choices made. Because the 
discussion of choices was related to and 
regulated by the counseling needs of the 
students and obtained in interviews, they 
could not be obtained simultaneously and 
in exactly the same way for each member 
of the group. Since these two factors and 
the fact that changes within a year could 
have little effect on the individual's pro- 
gram of that year, the choice expressed in 
the last interview of each school year is 
defined as the vocational choice of that 
year. Thus, for each of the subjects, three 
choices were available. In the sense de- 
scribed above, they are end-products of all 
the consideration that had been given to 
vocational choices during each of the three 
years. 

The procedure employed was one of ex- 
amining the sophomore, junior, and senior 
vocational choices of each student on a 


year to year basis for consistency. A stu- 
dent who indicated a different choice each 
year was designated as “inconsistent.” A 
student who chose the same vocation for 
succeeding years was termed “consistent in 
choice” for that period. Three patterns 
of consistency were possible. Students 
could express the same choice for the first 
two years, for all three years, or only tor 
the last two years of high school. It is 
noted that consistency in the sense that it is 
used here does not necessarily imply 
desirability. 

The results presented in Taste | indi- 
cate that changes in vocational goals are to 
be anticipated for the majority of senior 
high school students. Those who had 
changed their vocational plans at least once 
during the high school period made up 
nearly two thirds (65.1 per cent) of the 
whole group. A little more than a third 
(34.9 per cent) expressed the same choice 
each year all the way through high school. 


TABLE | 


Consistency of Vocational Choices of 347 
Senior High School Students 


Number Per cent 


Consistent all three years 121 M9 
Consistent junior and senior 

years only 48 13.8 
Consistent sophomore and 

junior years only 60 17.7 
Inconsistent (no choices the 

same over the three-year 

period) 118 33.6 


Since planning of courses in high school 
were based partly on vocational choice, 
several samples of consistency should be 
identified. A majority of the students were 
consistent in choice for at least one two-year 
period. Almost half (48.7 per cent) of the 
students expressed consistent patterns over 
the part of the senior high school period in 


Planning cannot be a “one shot” process for all high school youth 
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which their vocational choices might in- 
fluence their choice of electives. The as- 
sumption that vocational choices of coun- 
seled subjects are consistent enough to war- 
rant long range planning of high school 
programs is thus applicable in less than half 
the cases. The practice of requiring all 
students to plan a three-year program in 
detail at the time they enter high school and 
of requiring them to follow that plan must 
be questioned. 


Relationship of Choice in School to Post 
High School Vocational Activity 


We may now turn to an examination of 
the second assumption noted above, that of 
a relationship between vocational choice in 
school and post-high school vocational ac- 
tivity. A follow-up study described previ- 
ously in this Journal (J) was conducted five 
to seven months after the subjects had been 
graduated from high school. A variety of 
techniques were used with a result that 100 
per cent response was obtained. In addi- 
tion to showing what happens to a repre- 
sentative group of students after they 
graduate from high school, the follow-up 
study provided concrete data on the occu- 
pations actually entered so that it was pos- 
sible to study the relationship between 
choices expressed in high school and imme- 
diate post-high school vocational activity. 

Since the follow-up study was conducted 
a relatively short time after graduation 
when some of the subjects were still in 
training, a direct comparison of choice in 
school and occupation after leaving school 
could not always be made for all the sub- 
jects. (A second follow-up two years later 
has been completed but was not available 
at the time this study was made.) Some of 
those students who went on to advanced 


training were, in a sense, still uncommitted. 


to an occupation. Little could be done 
about this beyond assuming that attendance 
at college or enrollment in apprenticeships, 
if such training is generally required for 
the chosen occupation, was evidence of 
consistency of choice for that individual. 
Another exception to a direct comparison 


of high school and post-high school choice 


was made in the cases ot girls who had 
chosen a particular type of office work such 
as secretary, stenographer, or bookkeeper. 
If they were found at the time of the fol- 
low-up to be in any type of office work, they 
were considered to be consistent in follow- 
ing their choice. This was done in view of 
the fact that any type of an office job may 
serve as an entry occupation to others in 
this general area. Though it might well 
be argued that the same would hold true 
for other occupations, the relationships are 
held not to be sufficiently defined to permit 
greater utilization of the entry occupation 
concept. Girls who had given marriage as 
a choice and who indicated that they were 
married at the time of the follow-up were 
classed as consistent. For all others, the 
student’s occupational choices in high 
school were compared directly to his post- 
high school vocational activity. 

In order to obtain information on the 
relationship between yearly vocational 
choices and post-high school vocation each 
choice of each student was treated inde- 
pendently of the other two. As shown in 
Taste 2 the sophomore, junior, and senior 
choices of each student were compared with 


TABLE 2 


Number and Percentage of Counseled 
Subjects Entering Post-High School Occupations 
or Training which they had Chosen During High 

School Year Indicated 


High School Year 


Number Percentage 


“4 
493 
53.6 


Sophomore 161 
Junior 171 
Senior 186 


their post-high school occupational status 
without regard to their choices of the other 
two years. Almost half of the students enter 
into occupations they had chosen one or 
more times while they were in high school. 
Though junior year choices appear better 
predictors of post-high school activity than 
sophomore choices, and those of the senior 
year choices appear better than those of 
the junior year the differences between 
years are very small. 
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Consistency in High and Post-High 
School Vocational Activity 


The reader will remember that three pat- 
terns of consistency in vocational choice 
were identified for the students. By com- 
bining the information on consistency of 
choice in high school and the information 
obtained by the post-graduation follow-up 
it was possible to carry the concept of con- 
sistency one step further and thereby com- 
bine the two assumptions that were to be 
investigated. The method employed was 
that of comparing the choices of those who 
had given the same choice for the last two 
years of high school or who had given the 
same choice all the three years in high 
school to what they did after graduation. 

The comparisons are presented in Taser 
3. Examination reveals that 81 out of 121 


TABLE 3 


Relationships of Consistency of High School 
Vocational Choices to Entry into Occupations 
after High School 


Number and Per 
cent of Each 
Group Who En 
tered the Occu 


High School Total pation After 
Consistency Population High School 
Consistent all 3 years 121 66.9 
New choice in senior 
year 
(Includes those in- 
consistent all years) 168 82 494 
Consistent junior and 
41.7 


senior years only 48 20 


or 66.9 per cent of the most consistent stu- 
dents had followed up their choices by go- 
ing into the occupation or into the type of 
training usually considered as a requisite 
for it. These 81 cases comprise only 24 
per cent of the whole group. 

Forty-eight students had made the same 
vocational choices (TasLe 1) in their junior 
and senior years. Of this group, 20 or 41.7 
per cent entered the vocations they had 
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chosen at those times. Of the remaining 
168 students who had changed their choices 
in the senior year (including those who had 
been inconsistent all the way through) 49.4 
per cent went into their last senior year 
choice. 

From the results presented above, it ap 
pears that those students who are consist 
ent in specific choice all the way through 
school are the most likely to proceed to the 
chosen vocations. Those who were con 
sistent for only the last two years are least 
likely to enter into the occupations chosen. 

A summary of the findings is given be 
low. It should be read with the word ap 
proximately in front of each statement (ex- 
act figures can be worked out from the 
tables and text) and with the conditions ol 
the study as described above always in 
mind. With these cautions the following 
statements may be examined: 


1. One out of two students express the 
same choice for the first two years of 
high school. 

2. One out of 
same choice 
high school. 

8. One out of three students express the 
same choice all the way through high 
school. 

4. One out of two students will change 
their choices at the end of each year of 
high school. 

5. Two out of three students will change 
their choices at least once during high 
school. 

6. One out of five students express the 
same choice all the way through school 
and follow through in their post-high 
school vocational activity. 

7. One out of two seniors will follow 
through on their senior year choices. 

8. Two out of three students who express 
the same choice all the way through 
school will follow through on their 
choices. 

9. One out of two students who change 
their choices in the senior year will 


two students express the 
for the last two years of 


follow through on their new choices. 

10. ‘Two out of five students who express 
the same choice as juniors and seniors 
will follow through on their changed 
choices. 
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Summary and Discussion 


Following a representative group of $47 
high school students from the tenth grade 
to a period about six months after gradua- 
tion has served as a basis for investigating 
the assumptions of consistency of choices 
and initial entry into those choices which 
underlie the practices of program planning 
that is often required in high schools. The 
study of this representative group suggests 
that variability, rather than consistency, of 
vocational choice is the rule for the ma- 
jority of counseled high school youth. 
Practices that require the setting up of 
rigid school programs or specific sequences 
of requirements based on expressed voca- 
tional choices do not seem to be warranted 
for most students. 

The authors recognize that the study re- 
ported above, covers a short but important 
part of the “vocational life” of students. 


Though later follow-up data on this group 
may modify the above conclusions, it seems 
now that a problem in the effectiveness of 
planning school programs with specific vo- 
cational goals in mind has been pointed 
out. It appears that planning cannot be 
a “one shot” process for all high school 
youth. For consistent students, vocational 
choices may have real meaning worthy of 
consideration and important in planning 
school programs. For others, they repre- 
sent only statements that need much con- 
sideration at later dates. Since a method of 
early identification of the consistent ones 
is not yet available, planning services, con- 
tinuous and personalized, appear to be 
needed over the whole high school period. 
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FINDING THE MONEY FOR SCHOOLS 


Representatives of 65 governments from East and West have gone on 
record at Geneva with a recommendation that more money be spent on 
education—and that it should come from money now spent on arms. 

They met recently for the 18th International Conference on Public 
Education convened jointly by UNESCO and the International Bureau of 
Education to discuss methods now used to finance education throughout 


the world. 


The results of the conference show that no single formula can be laid 
down to cover the financing of education. As a guide to countries now 
building up educational systems, the conference adopted a series of 
recommendations to aid planners. Among these were proposals that: 

—National commissions of enquiry should be set up to raise the 

efficiency of present systems of financing and to simplify the admin- 


istration of educational funds; 


—Long-term loans should be floated for school buildings and equip- 


ment; 


—Secondary education should not be allowed to lag behind when 
expenditure is increased on technical and covational education; 
~An international fund for education should be set up, unless the 
United Nations technical assistance programme is able to devote 

more aid to education.— (UNESCO) 


|. RECENT years there has been a focusing 
of some interest and research effort in 
the measurement field on the development 
of tools and techniques aimed at early 
identification of the potential or likely 
delinquent. The following seven instru- 
ments! might be listed as the most promis- 
ing tools now available to the researcher: 


Glueck Prediction Tables 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
Porteus Maze Test 

Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory 
Stogdill Behavior Cards 

K D Proneness Scale and Check List 

The Personal Index Test 


All of these items report some validation 
data of a construct or concurrent type. One 
of these, the MMPI, does report some pre- 
dictive validity data, but it represents a 
notable exception. The Glueck Tables 
which perhaps are the most widely known 
and most frequently referenced in the delin- 
quency literature are only now undergoing 
“before-and-after” study. The same is true 
of the K D Proneness Scale and Check List. 


WittaM C. Kvaraceus is Professor of Education 
at the University of California, Berkeley, California. 
* Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juven- 
ile Delinquency, The Commonwealth Fund, Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. Starke R. Hathaway 
and C. Charnley McKinley, The Minnesota Muiti- 


goose Personality Inventory, New York: The 
sychological Corporation, 1943. Starke R. Hath- 
away and Elio D. Monachesi, Analyzing and Pre- 


dicting Juvenile Delinquency with the MMPI, New 
York: The Psychological Corporation, 1953. §S. D. 
Porteus, Porteus Maze Test, Chicago: C. H. Stoelt- 
ing Company, 1933. J. N. Washburne, Washburne 
Social Adjustment Inventory, Yonkers: World Book 
Company, 1938. Ralph M. Stogdill, Behavior Cards, 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1940. W. C. 
Kvaraceus, K D Proneness Scale and Check List, 
Yonkers: .World Book Company, 1953. W. C. 
Kvaraceus, The Community and the Delinquent: 
Cooperative Approaches to Preventing and Con- 
trolling Delinquency, Yonkers: World Book Com- 
pany, 1954. Graham C. Loofbourow and Noel Keys, 
The Personal Index Test, Minneapolis: Educational 
Test Bureau, 1933. 
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Prediction Studies of Delinquent Behavior 


by WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


What are the problems that must be met 
and overcome if these instruments are to be 
adequately appraised in terms of the job 
they actually set out to accomplish and if 
their predictive efficiency is to be increased? 

The test maker must first face the prob- 
lem presented by the nature of the behav- 
ioral phenomenon that is involved in the 
delinquent act. There is no dichotomy be 
tween the delinquent and non-delinquent, 
Delinquent behavior exists on a continuum 
and represents varying degrees of scrious- 
ness or habituation. The traditional sort 
ing of subjects into two convenient criterion 
groups, adjudicated or legal delinquents 
and non-delinquents makes the naive 
assumption that all delinquent children are 
apprehended and that those who have not 
had court contacts are socially adjusted or 
of high morale. Recent studies? of unre- 
ported, and unofficial or hidden delin 
quency suggests that only a very small and 
selected fraction of offenses (1.5 per cent) 
for which the child might be apprehended 
actually become a matter of official record. 
This is to say that the officially noted de. 
linquent represents a highly selected group 
of subjects and that a substantial part of the 
child population is behaving, at one time or 
another, like the officially noted delinquents, 
but do not carry the legal label. 

The test maker in his item analysis or 
validation may undertake to use institu 
tional delinquents—a special and hardy 


~*Fred J. Murphy, Mary M. Shirley, and Helen 
L. Witmer, “The Incidence of Hidden Delinquency,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XVL (1946), 
pp- 36-004 


Some problems to be faced 


| 
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breed—court cases, unofficially heard court 
cases, or agency cases (other than the 
courts). The performances of these young- 
sters may then be pitted against the per- 
formances of a criterion group of non-de- 
linquent or even of high morale youngsters. 
Unfortunately many of the latter may be 
acting like delinquents but may not have 
been so identified and labeled. It is there- 
fore no surprise to find these two overlap- 
ping groups undifferentiated by the meas- 
ures that are being employed to predict 
delinquent behavior. 


What Must We Do? 


Studies that attempt to identify future 
delinquents will need to define with greater 
precision the populations from which their 
samples are drawn. In turn, the samples on 
which the items are analyzed or the validity 
data are obtained must also be selected with 
greater care. An instrument that success- 
fully predicts the youngsters who will end 
up in one state training school may not be 
able to identify the type of youngster who 
may be placed on probation or who merely 
comes to the attention of some youth-serv- 
ing agency like a child guidance clinic that 
deals with socially maladjusted. For ex- 
ample; two institutions for rehabilitation 
of young offenders may in fact have two 
very different delinquent populations, de- 
pending upon the selectivity of its own in- 
take policy as well as on the whimsey or 
caprice of the juvenile court judge who may 
refer the large bulk of the cases to the insti- 
tution. Intake policy in one center may 
screen out the mentally retarded, the 
physically handicapped, the serious emo- 
tional problem, and the non-reader; intake 
policy in a state institution may be so unde- 
fined and uncontrolled as to result in an 
omnibus enrollment. Validating instru- 
ments on samples drawn from either of 
these two institutions calls for two separate 
studies. An instrument validated for one 
of these populations could not be consid- 
ered as valid for the other. Yet both insti- 
tutions hold adjudicated delinquents. 

To reiterate, the would-be predictor of 
delinquent behavior should be warned to 
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define the peculiar nature of his delinquent 
population with-more precision, to draw 
his sample with greater care, and to restrict 
the use and interpretation of his data to 
the type of delinquent who made up the 
validation sample. What the test maker 
needs even before he starts building a pre- 
diction tool is a reliable measure of the 
type and degree of delinquency against 
which he may hope to correlate his initial 
score of delinquency proneness. This is not 
a situation in which he can expect to find 
any help in a biserial r. 

Some instruments have attempted to 
isolate a number of major factors which 
have been found to differentiate between 
some delinquent and  non-delinquent 
groups. For example, the three Glueck 
Prediction Tables each list five factors; the 
K D Proneness Scale lists 70 specific vari- 
ables. While these measures attempt to 
capture the essential or significant differ- 
ences between delinquents and non-delin- 
quents, the sum of these observations may 
still be counterbalanced by the galaxy of 
minor factors that also impinge upon per- 
sonal and social adjustment and which must 
be reckoned with in the attempt to predict 
social maladjustment. Atomizing factors 
affecting social adjustment and giving pri- 
macy to certain variables to the exclusion of 
all other information, as is done in the con- 
struction of check lists, scales, tables and 
questionnaires, is to deny the dynamic inter- 
play of all forces that impinge on behavior, 
delinquent or otherwise. What this implies 
is that the test-maker may need to seek out 
approaches that are more in line with 
multivariate analysis or to fall back on case 
study methods rather than on the more 
restricted information-gathering and treat- 
ment methods. 


Needed: Predictive Validity Studies 


Predictive validity can only come from a 
“before-and-after study” in which the pre- 
diction tool is first applied, then a reason- 
able time period (until the child’s 18th 
birthday) is allowed for delinquent behavior 
to manifest itself, and, last, the degree of 
relationship between the initial measures 
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and the degree of delinquency or freedom 
from delinquency is sought out. The fact 
that it is the exceptional prediction study 
that boasts this design needs further inves- 
tigation. A before-and-after study calls for 
long-term planning and long-term financ- 
ing. It is beset by such difficult problems 
as family mobility, with attendant loss of 
cases. Financial support for delinquency 
studies lags far behind the support visible 
for other, less irritating, types of exception- 
ality such as the blind, the mentally re- 
tarded, the deaf, the homebound. In the 
current flurry of pseudointerest and concern 
for the delinquent, nothing sobers up the 
political do-gooder, who is always for virtue 
and against sin, more than the dollar-bill 
sign or the price tag tied to delinquency 
prevention and control. Today the de- 
linquent has much printer's ink spread in 
his behalf; but there is very little in the 
way of a research budget that is being set 
up to help him. Little will be accom- 
plished toward the development of predic- 
tion tools on the marginal time and per- 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF FOREMEN 


Many companies expect more from their foremen than they are willing 


It is here that 


sonal budgets of professors. 
lend much 


the great Foundations can 
needed financial support. 
Judging from the little evidence now 
available on the existing prediction tools, 
the question might be asked: “How 
effectively can we ultimately expect to spot 
future delinquents, given adequate financial 
resources and assuming that we can solve 
the problems of definition, sampling, and 
criterion?” <A fair answer might be: “No 
better than current tests of academic ability 
predict academic achievement.” Correla 
tions in the high 0.50's have been reported 
for example, between scores on the K D 
Proneness Scale and conduct 
ratings. These the writer would regard as 
phenomenally high; albeit the predictive 
Prediction tools for 


composite 


efficiency remains low. 
spotting delinquents, like intelligence tests, 
while imperfect, give a promise of some 
functional usefulness in understanding 
and helping deviate children—particularly 
if some of these obstacles can be over- 


come. 


to let them do, a recent siudy reported in the American Management 
Association's September Supervisory Development Today indicates. 
This paradox results from a frequent failure to give the first-line super 
visor authority that is commensurate with his responsibility, the Super- 
visory Development Service found in a survey of 66 companies in 10 


states and Canada. 


In consequence, many foremen are under pressure 


to get results without having the power to enforce their decisions. 
The survey sample included 56 manufacturing companies, 7 utilities, 
and 3 petroleum and food processors ranging in size from 100 to 116,000 


employees. 


Most of them are multi-plant firms. 


More than 90 per cent of the respondents said their first-line supervisors 
were responsible for job training, answering employees’ questions, and 


meeting periodically with immediate superiors to discuss problems. 


Yet 


the authority given to foremen in the whole area of human relations is 


surprisingly small. 


More than four-fifths of the companies expect foremen to discipline 
employees, but less than half permit them to demote or discharge for 
cause. And in only a little over a third of the responding firms can fore- 


men actually award merit increases. 
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PARENT REACTION 


To College Counseling Reports 


|: is perhaps more characteristic of college 
level counseling services than of any other 
level that they are remote from the parental 
group. Most of us agree that a successful 
school experience is the result of a com- 
bined home, school, and student effort and 
yet in practically every college level coun- 
seling program very little, if anything, is 
done to include the parent. Parents, for 
instance, are very seldom, if ever, even in- 
formed of those outcomes of counseling that 
may have special significance for them. 

This lack of communication is usually 
explained as resulting from the lack of a 
readily employable method; or that direct 
communication with parents is a violation 
of the confidential nature of the counselor- 
student relationship; or that there is no 
real evidence that parents really desire such 
contact. 

A previous report [/] described a rela- 
tively simple method for obtaining basic 
information from the parent concerning 
the attitudes and goals of the students in 
addition to general descriptive and evalua- 
tive facts about the student. This method 
has been employed for several years and, 
since the return always exceeds 85 per cent, 
it is reasonable to infer workability of the 
method and also an encouraging degree of 
parent interest or acceptance. 

But is such “reasonable” inference justi- 
fied—do parents actually desire to be con- 
tacted by the counseling service? Do they 
feel that because of the pre-adult status of 
their son or daughter, they should remain 
aloof? When communications are sent to 
the student do they also become a concern 
of the parent and do the parents feel such 
communications are sufficient? What 


~The authors are members of the Department of 
Student Personnel Services, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee Extension Division. 


specific counseling service do parents feel 
should be provided—do parents show in- 
terest in communications concerning the 
services? 

These and other questions prompted a 
study of the parents of 167 university stu- 
dents who had received intensive pre-en- 
rollment counseling prior to the 1952-1953 
school term. This counseling included 
data from parents, the customary testing 
and counseling sessions, and eventuated 
in a summary report drawn during the final 
counseling period which was then sent to 
the student at his home. The parents of 
these students were sent the questionnaire, 
the items of which are included in this 
report. 

Of initial concern was whether the coun- 
seling summaries sent to the student at his 
home were kept private by the student or 
whether such communications resulted in 
home discussion of counseling processes 
generally and outcomes more specifically. 
Seven questions were asked and the num- 
bers replying appear at the left of each 
reply’: 

1. My knowledge and information concerning the 
counseling conference and its results is 

114 a. based on reading and discussing the 
summary which was sent. 
based on casual comments and not on an 
actual reading of the summary. 

. very sketchy and incomplete, but I do 
know that a counseling conference oc- 
curred. 

. non-existent. I did not know that a 
counseling conference occurred. 

8 e. other (explain). 
2. I feel that parents should 
50 a. participate in the counseling conference 
along with the students. 


19 b. 


' Tallies may total more than N since some re- 
spondents check more than one alternative. 
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30 b. confer with the counselor after the coun- 
seling conference. 

103 c. be sent a separate letter containing a 
summary of the counseling conference. 

/2 d. not become involved in counseling be- 
cause such matters are strictly concerns of 
the university and its students. 

12 e. other. 

3. To the best of my knowledge the testing program 
which accompanied counseling was 

102 a. interesting, complete, and helpful. 

17 b. rather confusing. 

12 incomplete. 

4 d. unnecessary and tiresome 

15 e. other. 

4. | feel that counseling 
35 a. resulted in sound decisions and conclu- 
sions. 
123 b. supplied useful information. 
2 c. forced decisions and conclusions which 
were not basically the student's. 
0d. resulted in decisions and conclusions 
which later proved to be unsatisfactory. 
17 other. 
5. As a result of counseling 
106 a. there seemed to be something definite to 
do next regarding educational and voca- 
tional planning. 

27 b. there was a feeling that something should 
be done next but there was uncertainty 
as to exactly what this should be. 

16 c. the student was more uncertain about 
his plans than he was before. 

7 d. so little was accomplished that it can be 
regarded as a waste of time. 

16 e. other. 

6. As far as I know the counseling interview was 
113 a. stimulating and interesting. 
18 b. too short and hurried. 
2 c. too long. 
6 d. unfriendly and awkward. 
19 e. other. 
7. In general, my attitude toward counseling is 

79 a. that it was very helpful, 

103 b. all students should go through the proc- 
ess. 
/1 ¢. it is necessary for only some students. 
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. only students requesting help should be 
counseled. 
8 e. other. 


From the above data it scems conclusive 
that parents read and discuss the summaries 
of counseling information which are sent. 
An additional conclusion is that parents 
would like more information and would 
welcome opportunities to confer with the 
counselor personally. Parent attitudes 
toward counseling seem to be more favor 
able as a result of sending summaries ol 
counseling information into the home. 

The next section of the questionnaire 
provided opportunity for parents to express 
their feelings regarding the helpfulness of 
the services. The items and the number of 
tallies for each are listed in Figure /. 

Parents seem agreed as to the helptulness 
of the student services related to counseling 
Academic advisement was deemed particu 
larly helpful, as was counseling for low 
achieving students, and occupational in 
formational services. Considered not un 
important but of lesser help were orienta- 
tion services and parent conferences. Re- 
ferral services to community agencies was 
considered least helpful of all services. 

The third section provided opportunity 
for parents to indicate what student per- 
sonnel services they expected to be pro- 
vided. The items and the number of 
tallies for each are listed in Figure 2. 

Parents most commonly expected aca 
demic advisement, counseling with low 
achievers, and occupational information 
services. The services which were expected 
with least frequency included assistance 
with improvement of reading and study 
skills, the provision of opportunity for par. 
ent conferences and the provision of re 
ferral resources. 

Analysis of the responses revealed certain 
consistent patterns, one of which was that 


Parerts like to hear from the college 
counselor 
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Il. Below are listed ten services which the Milwaukee Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin 
provides for its students. Since parents vary in the extent to which they feel these services are helpful, 
we would like to know how you feel regarding them. 

Pleace a check in the space to the left which best indicates your feelings regarding the helpfulness 
of the service described in the statement. 


Very Some No 
Helpful Help Help Uncertain 
The university provides: 
107 45 6 4 |. assistance in arriving at a decision regarding educational and 
vocational! plans. 
138 23 I 3 2. assistance with arranging a suitable program of courses. 
%6 4 7 i4 }, assistance with the improvement of reading and study skills. 
92 54 6 9 4. orientation of new students to all aspects of university life 
either before or very early in their first semester. 
116 23 2 17 5. conferences for students having low grades to assist these stu- 
dents in identifying and eliminating the cause of their difficulty. 
108 35 2 17 6. opportunities for students to discuss their personal problems 
with professional counselors. 
69 55 7 7. for and encourages conferences with the parents of students. 
106 1 5 7 8. testing services which assist students in identifying their abilities 
and interests 
120 M 1 8 % a library of recent, accurate, and accessible information about 
professions and occupations, military service, and other educa- 
tional and training facilities 
62 "4 5 38 10. referrals to other appropriate community agencies if such re- 


lerral seems necessary. 


Figure | 


the services which parents indicated as be- 
ing most helpful were the same which they 
most expected the university to provide. 
It is assumed that this may be due to the 
fact that parents expect those services to be 
provided which they know something about. 
Also parents assume that the services with 
which they are most familiar are also the 
most helpful. The considerable number 
of parents who indicated that they did not 
expect certain services to be provided, but 
who desired them to be inaugurated or con- 
tinued indicates that in supplying parents 
with information regarding the process and 
outcomes of counseling they not only be- 
come involved in counseling, but have de- 
sirable attitudes developed toward newer 
and perhaps less familiar services. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A questionnaire was sert to the parents 


of college students who had received inten- 

sive pre-registration counseling and other 

services. As a result of this inquiry the 
following conclusions are drawn. 

|. Parents desire to be informed regarding 
the outcomes of counseling. They read 
and discuss communications related to 
counseling and apparently would wel- 
come additional direct contact with the 
counselor. 

2. Parents agree that counseling and re- 
lated services are helpful. Especially so 
were academic advisement, counseling 
with low achievers, and occupational in- 
formation services. 

5. Parents expect that certain student serv- 
ices will be provided. Services which 
were most commonly expected included 
academic advisement, counseling with 
low achievers, and occupational informa- 
tion services. 

4. It appears that by communicating with 
parents regarding counseling outcomes 
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- Parents have expressed various opinions regarding the extent to which they expected certain services 
to be provided. These opinions include the following: 
a. I expected the university to provide this service 
b. I did not expect the university to provide this service. 
c. I had no earlier opinion, but I now feel that the university should continue to provide these services 
d. I had no earlier opinion, but I now feel that the university should not provide these services. 
e. I have no opinion regarding whether or not these services should be provided. 
Please examine the list of services below. In the space to the left of each statement place the letter of 
the parent opinion (above) which best describes your opinion. The university provides: 


a. 97 b. 5 c. 44 d. 2 e J 1. assistance in arriving at a decision regarding educa 
tional and vocational plans. 

a. 128 b. 0 c. 26 d. 0 e @ 2. assistance with arranging a suitable program of 
courses. 

a. 58 b. if c. 74 d. 2 e & 3. assistance with the improvement of reading and study 
skills. 

a. 8&9 » J c. 49 d. 0 e 9 4. orientation of new students to all aspects of university 
life either before or very early in their first semester 

a. 10 b. 3 c. 36 d. 36 P| 5. conferences for students having low grades to assist 


these students in identifying and eliminating the 
cause of their difficulty 
opportunities for students to discuss their personal 


to 


a. 82 b. 12 c. 49 d. 


problems with professional counselors 


opportunities for conferences with the parents of stu 


dents. 

a. 97 b. 0 c. 4 4. ¢ e 3 8. testing services which assist students in identifying 
their abilities and interests 

a, /01 b. 3 c. 43 d. 2 e. 4 9. a library of recent, accurate, and accessible informa 


tion about professions and occupations, military serv 


ice, and other educational and training facilities 
referrals to other appropriate community agencies if 
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such referral seems necessary 


Figure 2 


the parents not only become involved in Reference 

counseling but hav sirable 

level © 1. O'Dea, J. D., Hoerres, Mary Ann, and Sullivan 
developed towar newer an less fa- B. A Parents can assist the counselor Pha 


miliar services. Delta Kappan, 1953, 8, 323-925. 


A TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION 


One of the great tragedies of education is that too often the statement, 
“We are concerned with the individual” means that we are concerned 
because the individual does not measure up to the standards arbitrarily set 
for him.—South Dakota Guidance Service Newsletter, September, 1955. 
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Guidance Services Appropriate to 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY 


T= NEW CONCEPT of the role of the office 
of the county superintendent or the inter- 
mediate superintendent is one which is con- 
cerned with services rather than with ad- 
ministration. Today the responsibility for 
developing services at the county level rests 
almost entirely upon the shoulders of the 
county superintendent. 

Among the services which the citizens of 
Pennsylvania want for their children, that 
cannot be provided adequately by all local 
school units, is guidance. There is general 
agreement that the specialized services 
needed to make this work more effective can 
best be provided through the office of the 
county superintendent. This study was 
made in an effort to develop a plan of 
guidance services believed to be within the 
function of the office of the county super- 
intendent. 

In Pennsylvania, over the past few years, 
there has been considerable study given to 
the ofhce of the county superintendent as 
an intermediate service agency. Differences 
among states concerning the status of the 
county superintendent necessitates that this 
position be defined. The county superin- 
tendent of schools in Pennsylvania is the ad- 
ministrator of an intermediate level of 
school organization. This office is in an 
intermediate position between the state on 
the one hand and the local administrative 
unit on the other. It does not refer to the 
superintendency of a county unit. 

The county superintendent's office in 
Pennsylvania serves districts in a dual capa- 
city: as an administrative office, and as a 
service office. The county superintendent 
deals with small rural districts organized 
for elementary school purposes only, and 
with suburban districts which have high 


Dove.as BowMan is Supervisor of 1 Educa- 
tion, Washington County Schools, Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 
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school enrollments of 1,000 or more. These 
districts have broad powers in the local 
management of the schools but they are 
directly responsible to and are supervised 
by administrative officials at the county in- 
termediate level. Of these districts, many 
either individually or jointly employ super- 
vising principals at the local level to serve 
as liaison officers between the local and in- 
termediate levels. In brief, more than one 
half of the school districts in Pennsylvania 
rely upon services emanating from the 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools. 

Stimulated by the recommendations of a 
State Committee, composed of county 
superintendents and administrators of local 
administrative units in Pennsylvania and 
the Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, a study was begun in 1952 
of county level guidance services. The State 
Committee had recommended that guidance 
services should be made available to all 
schools, but no plan or description of serv- 
ices had been developed. As a part of the 
national Cooperative Project in Educa- 
tional Administration county superintend- 
ents also have been studying the need for 
modification of the county superintendency 
so that special services, such as guidance, 
could be provided for all schools. 

It was felt that the greatest handicap to 
providing services at the county level was 
the lack of knowledge as to what guidance 
services were desired as well as needed. 
What responsibility should the county 
superintendent's office assume regarding 
guidance services? What form should these 
services take? What were the needs of the 
local school administrators? 


A Consumer Research Approach 


Taking a tip from industry and business 
which has made use of surveys of opinion to 
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improve their product, it was felt that there 
was ample reason to believe that similar re- 
sults could be obtained for education serv- 
ices. Admittedly, the office of the county 
superintendent is faced with problems of 
providing guidance services which cannot 
be solved by a survey of opinion. How- 
ever, most educators subscribe to the princi- 
ple that those most concerned as well as 
those most expert should be consulted even 
though such an approach too seldom has 
been used. 

The first step consisted of an examination 
of county-level or intermediate unit guid- 
ance services in other states. In reviewing 
experiences of others in developing county- 
level services, it appeared that too often the 
consumer of services had been overlooked 
in the preparation of programs. Since it 
is unlikely that any special service should 
be established without consulting the 
schools which it will serve, overlooking this 
factor appeared to be a primary weakness 
in many guidance programs. 

It was decided that an effort should be 
made to determine, by opinion of appro- 
priate juries (county superintendents, 
supervising principals, and guidance ex- 
perts) what guidance services should be 
rendered by the county superintendent's 
office or the intermediate unit. To set the 
stage for a realistic intermediate level pro- 
gram an opinionnaire was developed. The 
development of the items included in the 
opinionnaire involved a careful and de- 
tailed analysis of the literature dealing with 
guidance and pupil personnel services and 
the opinion of educators in the field of 
county-level guidance services. The anal- 
ysis involved months of searching. One 


hundred and fifteen possible services were 
described rather fully so as to provide the 
needed information to express an opinion. 


How Opinions Were Obtained 

The opinionnaire, listing 115 selected 
guidance services, was sent to 206 persons, 
including all 66 of Pennsylvania's county 
superintendents, 100 randomly selected 
Pennsylvania local school administrators 
under the supervision of the county super- 
intendent, and 40 nationally known guid 
ance experts of whom 15 were from the 
State of Pennsylvania. The experts were 
selected by a nation-wide jury of leading 
educators with reference to the likelihood 
of their understanding the problem. Of the 
161 respondents whose responses were used 
in the tabulation, there were 55 superin- 
tendents, 72 supervising principals, and 34 
guidance experts. 

While it is understood that some mem- 
bers of the jury were limited in their ex- 
perience with guidance, and that their 
opinions would not necessarily be con 
sidered as expert, it was important to con- 
sider carefully their judgments, as pro 
ducers and consumers of guidance services. 

Undoubtedly, the high percentage of re- 
plies received was partly due to the endorse 
ment of the study by the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Pennsylvania Association of 
County Superintendents and the Supervis- 
ing Principals’ Association of Pennsylvania. 

Jury members had been asked to express 
opinions on subjects concerning guidance 
services such as, services for the administra- 
tion of guidance programs, promoting the 
efficiency of school staffs for the performance 
of guidance activities, services dependent 
upon joint planning of school and outof- 
school activities, measuring the effectiveness 
of the program, and interpretation of the 
program. In the complete list of 11 cate- 
gories there were services listed concerning 
counseling, informing pupils about oppor. 
tunities, and placement. 


The new emphasis is on services rather than administration 
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In order to relate the information to 
practical situations, respondents were also 
asked to indicate the size of the unit for 
which the service should be rendered. To 
ascertain the desirable role of the county 
superintendents office, the detailed vote of 
the juries on each distinct service was 
necessarily the guiding influence. 

The nation’s guidance experts, the county 
superintendents, and supervising principals 
of Pennsylvania virtually were in complete 
agreement that guidance should be rendered 
at the county or intermediate unit level. 
Two-thirds or more of each of the three 
juries believed that 32 major services (de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs) of the 
115 services listed in the opinionnaire 
should be rendered by the county office. 
Half or more of the individual jurors voted 
that 62 services should be given by the 
county office. 

In analyzing the direction indicated by 
the survey, it was found that guidance ex- 
perts felt the need for a broader range of 
services than either of the other two juries. 
Areas of least felt need, such as informing 
pupils about opportunities, counseling, and 
placement were indicated. It was evident 
that these guidance services should be re- 
sponsibilities for which the local admini- 
strative unit should assume the major role. 

The most desired guidance services, said 
all three juries, were indirect services. By 
indirect services was meant program advis- 
ing, coordinating, and consulting by county 
othce guidance personnel, but with the ac- 
tual school guidance services performed at 
the local level. 

In trying to describe services that should 
be provided at the county level through 
the County Superintendent's office one 
principle was kept clearly in mind. It is 
not the function of the county office to try 
to provide all the educational services that 
are needed. 

The next problem was what to do to pro- 
vide these services that were indicated to 


'The results of the study are given in detail in 


“Guidance Services Which Should Be Rendered by 
The Office of the County Superintendent of Schools 
in Pennsylvania,” by Douglas James Bowman, doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, 1953. 153 pp. 


be within the function of the intermediate 
unit. Pennsylvania's progress toward a 
more adequate program of guidance serv- 
ices in the county schools will be helped by 
recent state legislation amending the school 
law to provide for the appointment of 


supervisory personnel. 


County Office Services 


Guidance services which the county 
superintendent or intermediate superinien- 
dent can offer are those of a coordinating, 
consulting, and advising nature, particularly 
in the organizing of local guidance pro- 
grams. It is felt that experienced person- 
nel available at the county level, will be of 
great help in planning surveys, helping de- 
velop cumulative record systems, conduct- 
ing guidance in-service training programs, 
preparing bulletins, and assembling data. 
The county superintendent's office can then 
render advisory services concerning the 
most appropriate program of guidance for 
the particular school, in terms of the com. 
munity, and the number of pupils, with 
consideration for the guidance services al- 
ready available. 

One of the responsibilities will be to or- 
ganize and work with a county-wide guid- 
ance committee, since services from the 
intermediate level are desired for promoting 
and contributing to the development of 
such a committee. This committee should 
be composed of representative administra- 
tors, counselors, and teachers. What to do 
about grade promotions and the adoption 
of promotion standards and policies is an 
ever-present problem. It is felt that the 
county office personnel could be of great 
help in assisting administrators to develop 
sound standards for promotion and place- 
ment. Visitation to schools, by county 
guidance personnel, by invitation, to ob- 
serve individual children and for consulta- 
tion with principals and teachers should 
be a preferred service. This, of necessity, 
would have to be a limited service. 

Information bulletins and the suggestion 
of devices and activities to aid the program 
are services that should be rendered. If 
the guidance worker at the local level is to 
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do his job well, there is information which 
he should have. Many times this informa- 
tion is not available or he cannot justify 
the time necessary to gather this informa- 
tion. This should be a function of the 
county ofhee. There is general agreement 
that the county office should help in stimu- 
lating professional growth of the staff in 
essential guidance activities. The county 
ofhce should also coordinate out-of-school 
clinical services and aid in interpreting 
their recommendations to schools and par- 
ents. Assisting, upon invitation, with 
periodic evaluation of local administrative 
unit guidance services, is expected to be a 
highly desirable service from the county 
level. 

Training for Teachers: The county of- 
fice staff should assist in planning and par- 
ticipating in programs for training teachers 
to carry on group guidance activities. Ad- 
visory and consultative services for teachers’ 
meetings devoted to the evaluation of the 
guidance program are desired. The promo- 
tion of area group meetings during the 
school year for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas and reviewing activities should be an 
important function. The need to provide 
informational bulletins containing sugges- 
tions for studying children, counseling, 
and how to locate agencies or persons to 
whom pupils could be referred, should be 
a part of the services. 

Acquiring and Recording information: 
To advise with district administrators on 
the organization of a group testing program 
(1.¢., tests to give and the grade placement 
of tests) is already a service rendered from 
the county level. A need for additional 
services to acquaint school staffs with the 
tools and techniques for studying individual 
children is indicated. The county office 
should survey, upon invitation, the cumula- 
tive record system for completeness, avail- 
ability, etc. Of importance is the need to 
develop a method in cooperation with the 
State, for transferring cumulative records 
from school to school within and outside 
the county. 

Services Dependent Upon Joint Planning: 
The county office should serve as a referral 
agent for children needing clinical services, 
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to the appropriate agency providing that 
service. It is also desirable for the county 
ofhce to promote and participate in pro 
grams, workshops, group conferences, and 
meetings for furthering mental health. 

Assistance in the expansion of present 
public and private agency services for the 
identification of pupils having defects of 
speech, hearing, reading, etc., and the ar- 
ranging for individual help should be 
given. 

Individual Counseling: Limited coun. 
seling service should be rendered at the 
county level since it is felt that counseling 
of individual pupils should not be the re 
sponsibility of the county superintendent's 
office or the intermediate unit. The re- 
sponsibility for the basic counseling service 
should fall upon the local administrative 
unit, the county-level specialist to assist in 
the development of a long-range program. 

Informing Pupils About Opportunities: 
The county office should provide no serv: 
ice in this area except to assist high schools 
to build up their guidance materials by 
reviewing and preparing lists of reading 
materials and audio-visual aids. 

Placement of Pupils: Few services of this 
nature should be considered as a function 
of the county office. While it is true that 
county-level personnel may become in- 
volved in placement where it appears to be 
helpful in the solution of the problem, this 
service will not be a primary function of 
the county-level guidance program. There 
is little indication of a need for or a desire 
to establish placement services on the county 
level. 

Measuring the Effects: Aid to schools in 
the development of a plan for appraising 
the effectiveness of the guidance program, 
and to determine points which need to be 
improved, should be a county-level service 
Too often the schools are criticized for be. 
ing more interested in production than in 
the product. To help offset this, the county 
office should advise schools how to make 
follow-up studies which can assist in ob 
taining information about the strengths 
and weaknesses of the guidance program. 
In order to help schools, aid should be 
given to the local administrative unit to 
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determine the extent to which the guidance 
program is helping pupils. The county 
ofce should provide assistance to schools 
in modifying the program in terms of the 
evaluation. 

Interpretation of the Guidance Program: 
Assistance in interpreting the guidance pro- 
gram to school personnel should be offered. 
The teacher to be the most important point 
of attack in promoting interest and confi- 
dence in school programs. 


Summary 


Guidance services definitely should be a 
part of the integrated program of the 
county superintendent's office. Some guid- 
ance work ought to be assigned, and prop- 
erly so, to whomever of the county staff is 
most capable of doing it. This implies that 
all county-level guidance services should 
not necessarily be confined organizationally 
to county-level guidance personnel desig- 
nated as such, 

The county office should provide leader- 
ship. The basic elements of the guidance 
program should be kept close to the local 
administrative unit. The county office 
should not assume responsibility for any 
guidance function that the local unit can 


In short, the county level guidance per- 
sonnel should: 


1. Advise with districts concerning the most 
pst rete program of guidance in terms 
of community, number of pupils, and serv- 
ices already available. 

2. Provide information bulletins and re- 
ports as well as devices, techniques, and ac- 
tivities to aid the guidance program. 

§. Assist school districts in planning educa- 
tional surveys and an effective cumulative 
record system. 

4. Aid in developing in-service training pro- 
grams to promote the efficiency of school 
staffs for the performance of guidance 
activities. 

5. Serve as liaison person between schools 
and out-of-school agencies. 

6. Review and prepare lists of materials 
which would aid districts to build up guid- 
ance libraries and files. 

7. Aid schools in developing a plan for 
appraising the effectiveness of the guidance 
program and the program of studies. 

8. Render public relations services relating 
to the interpretation of the guidance pro- 
gram to school staffs and the public, through 
school meetings, community clubs, bulle- 
tins, newspapers, etc. 

9. Analyze procedures and techniques to 


develop methods for improving the quality 


perform satisfactorily, efficiently, and 
of guidance services. 


economically. 


"WHY DON'T THEY GO?" 


In a nationwide sample of high ability students, all probably at least 
as able as the average college undergraduate, only 47 per cent of the boys 
expected to attend college full-time in the fall, although an additional 30 
per cent did expect to attend part-time or after working for a year or two. 


There was still less interest among the girls. A more detailed set of 
figures follows: 

College Plans 
Attend Wish to 
Later But Can't 
Boys 47% 30% 4% 
Girls 42% 18% 8% 


—ETS Developments, September, 1955 


No 
Interest 
19% 
32% 


Attend 
Next Fall 
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T" Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory [¥] is an empirically developed scale 
designed to predict the type of socal climate 
a teacher will maintain in the classroom. 
The development of the Inventory has been 
reported in various journals [/, 2, 3, 8, 9]. 
It has consistently produced validity co- 
efficients between 0.46 and 0.60 when cor- 
related with three criteria of teacher-pupil 
rapport: (1) pupils’ ratings of the teacher, 
(2) experts’ ratings of the teacher, and (3) 
principals’ ratings of the teacher. 

Callis [/] suggested the possibility that 
teacher-pupil attitudes (as measured by the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory) 
have elements in common with vocational 
interest and that a measure of them would 
be useful in counseling students about voca- 
tional choices. It is, therefore, the purpose 
of this study to answer the following ques- 
tion: Are teacher-pupil attitudes as meas- 
ured by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory related to the selection of a voca- 
tional objective when administered to high 
school seniors? 

Two studies have been reported in the 
literature concerning the use of the MTAI 
in the selection of prospective teachers. 
The first of these was reported by Fuller [6]. 
Her conclusions were that “The MTAI 
may be considered useful as an instrument 
for early vocational selection of teachers 
from the general population, and from 
College of Education students as a group.” 

The second study was made by Downie 
and Bell [5]. They administered the MTAI 
to more than three hundred college fresh- 
man and sophomore students in education 


Notan C. Kearney is Assistant Superintendent 
of the Saint Paul Public Schools in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. Patrick D. Rocemo is Instructor of 
Psychology at Long Beach City College, Long Beach, 
California. 
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Using the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
In Counseling Prospective Teachers 


NOLAN C., KEARNEY and PATRICK D. ROCCHIO 


Bio- 


at the State College of Washington. 
graphical information available indicated 
that students who scored high on the MTAI 
had a background of experience with young 
people, an interest in teaching, and were 
rated as good prospects by their instructors. 
Students with low scores tended to show 
the opposite of these traits. — 

The sample utilized in this study was 
obtained by selecting the senior classes of 
four high schools of the Saint Paul Public 
Schools. This yielded a total group of 612 
seniors to whom were administered the 
MTAI. In addition, each pupil was asked 
to complete a personal data sheet. In- 
cluded as one of the items was a query re- 
garding the pupil's occupational preferenc e. 

The vocational choices of pupils included 
several hundred occupations. These were 
divided into those selecting teaching as a 
vocational objective and those selecting 
“other” vocational objectives. The mean 
MTAI score, the number of seniors who 
chose teaching as an occupational objective, 
and those who chose “other” occupations 
are presented in Table 1. A t-test [7] was 


TABLE | 


MTAI Means for Seniors Who Chose Teaching 
and Those Who Chose “Other” Occupations os 
an Occupational Objective 


Occupational Choice N Mean 
Teacher EEO 56 25.38 
Non-teacher 556 2M 
Total 612 5.44 


Additional evidence on the usefulness 
of this tool 


be 
159 


used to determine whether the two means 
were significantly different. The results of 
this analysis indicated that the two means 
were significantly different at the | per cent 
level. From this result we may conclude 
that this difference would occur less than 
once in a hundred times by chance. 

While the selection of an occupational 
objective is dependent upon many factors, 
the results here strongly suggest that scores 
on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory give a measure of a most important 
factor in the cluster of characteristics that 
go to make up the good teacher. In addi- 
tion to the other evidence to which refer. 
ence has been made above, this study would 
indicate that an instrument such as the 
MTAI may serve a useful purpose in the 
hands of counselors and guidance workers. 
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TUITION FOR THE ABLE 


In September, 1956, some 350 able young men and women will enter 
college on a four-year scholarship entirely paid for a new agency in 
American education, namely, the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 

The search for these $50 students has already begun. At the invitation 
of the Scholarship Corporation, high schools throughout the country have 
started to nominate promising candidates for this benefit. Those selected 
~after a most thorough screening—will have the right to choose their col- 
lege and to get as much of the full tuition and living expenses paid for 
as they need. Some students may need as much as $6,000 for the four years 
~a sum which the Corporation will provide, unless the student has access 
to other funds. 

Within a few years, the Corporation hopes to reach a goal of some 
4,000 students in the scholarship program. This would cost over $20,000,- 
000 a year, But the Corporation is no overly concerned. It is starting its 
operation with the largest single sum ever devoted to scholarship purposes: 
$20,000,000 from the Ford Foundation; $500,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration; $600,000 from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation; $30,000 from 
Time, Inc. Other groups may add funds within the next several months. 

Heading this effort is Dr. John M. Stalnaker. His headquarters will be 
at 1580 Sherman Ave., Chicago.—Express Newsletter, September, 1955. 
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pe IN THE field know that counseling 
is the heart of the guidance process. 
They also know that good group guidance 
should eventually facilitate individual 
counseling. However, the counseling situa- 
tion is quiet and unobtrusive; it will take 
time to prove its worth to the non-informed. 
Yet, when one is trying to set up or expand 
a guidance service, it is essential to win the 
support and cooperation of students, par- 
ents, teachers, and sometime, the public at 
large. 

It is possible through the group approach 
to make clear the aims of good guidance, 
and “sell” these people on its value. These 
techniques are not just gimmicks to get the 
public's interest, but valid and worth-while 
means to implement the counseling pro- 
gram. Four illustrations among the many 
group approaches at one school may demon- 
strate how these techniques can benefit the 
student and enlist greater enthusiasm for 
the pupil personnel services. 

In setting up the guidance program at 
St. Francis Preparatory School, Brooklyn, 
the first large-scale device utilized was the 
Educational Forum. There was a need to 
emphasize to student and parent alike, the 
value of the many forms of post-high school 
education, especially on the college level, 
and the scope of such offerings. 

A program was set up which included 
three or four speakers who were instructed 
to limit their remarks to ten or fifteen 
minutes. The pattern has been to stress 
feur main topics—the value and opportuni- 


Brorner Haruis, O.S.F., is Guidance Direc- 
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Group Techniques Sell Guidance 
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ties offered by a college education; the major 
fields in higher education in which more 
students are needed; the opportunities for 
training in technical schools, especially of 
the junior college type; and opportunities 
in apprenticeship programs. 

Representatives from the latter groups, as 
well as 20 different types of colleges and 
universitics, were on hand to answer per- 
sonal questions put to them by the junior 
and senior students, and their parents, who 
attended the affair. Incidentally, each of 
the military academies sent an officer, usu- 
ally above the rank of captain, to explain 
the value of seeking appointments or enter 
ing competition for admission to their serv- 
Attractive booths were set up 
for each institution where literature and 
pictures could be displayed. Refreshments 
served without cost added to the informality 
and friendliness of the evening. 

It was realized that this night was only 
one small step in a Prepster’s educational 
planning, but it was an excellent motivat 
ing device and provided opportunity for 
further contact with the experts who at 
tended. A public relations function was 
served when the local papers, attracted by 
the caliber of the speakers, described in our 
initial press release, sent news reporters to 
the scene. The whole event enlightened 
the faculty and made many cognizant of 
the valuable service the guidance depart 
ment could offer. 

The initial contact with the parents in 
the above affair was so promising, that it 
was next decided to hold quarterly Parent 
Forums. This was desirable for several 
reasons—a desire to get the mothers down 


ice school. 


How one school utilized group techniques 
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to the school more often since the school’s 
Fathers’ Guild had been catering only to 
the men; an attempt to bring the faculty 
and both parents closer together over non- 
scholastic problems connected with their 
mutual charge; and the realization that no 
real, lasting guidance could be accom- 
plished without the aid and understanding 
of the parents. Interviews showed that 
many student problems stemmed from the 
home. Parents had asked for help in di- 
recting their sons, and this seemed one 
feasible way to do it. 

The theme chosen for our first series of 
Forums was, “Guiding Your Son's Com- 
plete Growth.” Two speakers were in- 
vited—one a guest specialist, the other a 
member of the faculty. The Forums ran 
about two hours—two half-hour talks, fol- 
lowed by an hour of discussion, and ending 
with refreshments. Free guidance litera- 
ture for parents is always available. About 
five hundred parents have attended each 
time, and their reaction has been very 
favorable. The Guidance Director and 
Principal worked as a team in both these 
group approaches—one introduced the 


speakers, making appropriate comments 


between the talks, while the other summa- 
rized the main ideas and led the discussion 
period. These meetings have been used to 
introduce the other five school counselors 
to the parents, and to urge parent referral 
of problems with their sons before they 
become too serious. 

After each session, a line of parents usu- 
ally forms to speak to the discussants, the 
principal, and members of the guidance 
department. The next month finds a steady 
stream of referrals by parents. 

The range of the topics might be of in- 
terest to readers: a Clinical psychologist 
discussed “Guiding Your Son's Emotional 
Growth,” while a faculty member who also 
doubles as a community center director and 
social activity moderator, spoke on “social 
growth.” Another evening, the director of 
a vocational guidance agency developed the 
theme of “vocational growth,” and the 
school’s spiritual director discussed “moral 
growth.” The final session included dis- 


cussions of “educational growth” by an 
educational psychologist and guidance ex- 
pert and “physical growth” by the school 
physician. The faculty was generous in its 
praise of the contributions made by the 
speakers, and the newspapers seemed to 
concur when they carried extensive ac- 
counts of the remarks made by the various 
speakers. Even students came into the 
guidance office to comment at times on the 
changed situation at home after their par- 
ents attended the Forums. 

Many guidance experts seem to discount 
the value of Career Days. Yet, depending 
on the individual school and the amount 
of planning that goes into a career day, it 
can be a very effective technique. The 
guidance department desired to make the 
students “occupation conscious” on a large 
scale; it sought to give the upper term 
students first-hand factual information on 
careers; it wanted to alert the lower class- 
men to the need for early occupational 
planning, as well as the necessity for a good 
school record to carry out those plans. 
Career conferences had been tried, but 
they interrupted the school program too 
much and reached too few. 

Finally, one day was set aside for an all- 
out career study; it was just before the 
Easter holiday at a time when little class 
instruction would be accomplished. The 
program was planned in two parts—one 
phase for the 500 freshmen and sophomores 
gathered in the school gym, while the other 
part permitted the more than 500 juniors 
and seniors to choose three separate occu- 
pational workshops in which they were in- 
terested. 

The day had begun with the whole stu- 
dent-body assembled in the chapel for a 
short prayer for vocational guidance, and 
a talk by a clergyman on “The Meaning of 
Vocation.” After this, the older students 
proceeded to their workshops with their 
reservation slips for admittance, while the 
younger students reported by classes to the 
gym. Films were shown on occupational 
planning, and a panel of military officers 
discussed entrance requirements of the mili- 
tary academies and the value of such train- 
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ing. The main point made was the need 
for good math and science marks even in 
early terms in order to later qualify for 
entrance. Another speaker drove that idea 
home further when he discussed colleges 
in general. After lunch, a panel of priests 
and Brothers held a forum on the various 
opportunities for teaching, preaching, nurs- 
ing, and skilled trades in different religious 
orders of the Church. Though the day was 
long, the boys showed by their attention 
how interesting the experience had been. 

The upper classmen were all given a 
copy of the N.A.M.’s, “Your Future Is What 
You Make It,” to help them with the work- 
shop selection. Sixty guest speakers were 
invited to discuss over 50 specific career 
fields. Each received beforehand a copy of 
the printed program, as well as mimeo- 
graphed instructions on the type of infor- 
mation high school students seek. Each 
workshop was assigned a student host and 
faculty moderator, both of whom had pre- 
viously announced their workshop prefer- 
ences. Occupational literature was pro- 
vided for each of these “career clinics” 
which lasted over an hour. 

The value of the workshops was demon- 
strated during counseling sessions over the 
next year when seniors came in with defi- 
nite ideas and facts, gleaned from the 
Career Day. For many of the faculty, it 
clinched the usefulness of the guidance 
service in their minds; many were most out- 
spoken in the worth-while information they 
gained from the excellent speakers who 
were present. Even parents contacted us 
about how grateful they were for this op- 
portunity offered to their sons. Since this 
affair is held once every two years, an 
Alumni-Senior Career Night is conducted 
in the “off” year. 

As a final example of the value of the 
group approach in providing pertinent 
guidance information and winning friends 
to the student personnel view, a description 
of the pre-induction program is in order. 
It originally began as a series of lectures 
for seniors, then a full day's session and is 
now planned on two separate half days. 
The theme throughout stresses the obliga- 
tion, dangers, and opportunities of military 
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service. Using Greetings, a pre-induction 
handbook published by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in Washing- 
ton, the Guidance Director opens the pro- 
gram with a discussion on the legal and 
moral duty each has toward serving his 
country, and the significance of such serv- 
ice today during the threat of world Com- 
munist conspiracy. A talk on “Induction 
vs. Enlistment” is then given during which 
the pros and cons of both forms of entry 
are analyzed by authorities—once by the 
director of selective service for New York 
City, and once by the military co-ordinator 
for schools in New York City. Two ex- 
service chaplains then present very frank 
and straight-forward addresses on the moral 
dangers and spiritual advantages in mili 
tary.life. This was all developed under a 
theme, “Know Your Enemy, Your Weap- 
ons, and Your Purposes in the Service.” 
With all the speakers, ample time was 
allowed for questioning from the floor. 

Later an ex-Army doctor gave a blunt 
and forceful lecture on the physical prob- 
lems and diseases to be faced in the armed 
forces, and the proper attitude one should 
have toward the medical services offered. 
Sometimes, an alumnus, recently discharged 
from the service, is invited to present his 
view of the matter and give practical 
pointers. The second half of the sessions 
allows for two films on basic training and 
educational opportunities while under 
arms. Representatives from the national 
guard, and all branches of the reserve, pre- 
sent a very brief talk on the advantages of 
their group and possibilities for commis- 
sions and continuing college through their 
respective plans. Each of these officers is 
then available for more extensive individ. 
ual questioning. The regular recruiting 
sergeants are not invited since most of our 
students go to college, and those few who 
don't can visit a nearby recruiting ofhce for 
data on the regular branches. 

This then is how one school has utilized 
group techniques to aid its students and 
carry out its guidance aims, yet at the same 
time convincing the students themselves, 
as well as all others concerned, about the 


worth of guidance methods. 
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Work Histories of Men Leaving 
A Short Life Span Occupation 


am LIFE SPAN occupations such as 
professional athlete, dancer, and dance 
band musician comprise a small group of 
workers engaged in careers that end as the 
individuals near 40 years of age. Because 
of the exacting physical standards of these 
jobs, persons in short life span occupations 
find it necessary to retire from work long 
before the normal age of retirement from 
the labor force. According to Department 
of Labor statistics 2.1 out of 1,000 workers 
retired at 39 and only | out of 1,000 at 35 
years of age. Some individuals engaged in 
short life span occupations retire from 
those occupations near age 35, the age at 
which one would expect only | out of 1,000 
to retire. Since this is not the normal age 
of retirement, it is expected that persons 
in short life span occupations would seek 
new employment 

An employment period exists far beyond 
the retirement age for people in short life 
span occupations. A person at the age of 
40 has a life expectancy of 30.4 more years. 
At this age he still has a work expectancy of 
24.5 years. The worker in a short life span 
job is separated from his work at an age 
when he might, in another career, anticipate 
more than 20 years of working life. 


What Happens after ‘‘Retirement’’? 


Individuals employed as major league 
baseball players, because of forced retire- 
ment while still comparatively young, must 
decide how to use their remaining employ- 
able years. For the major league baseball 
player retirement means leaving an occupa. 
tion that has gained him fame and success. 
In many occupations his experience would 
mean better performance, but in baseball 
he is getting ready to step aside for a 
younger player. 

What happens to the highly successful 


Haron Booxsinore is a Guidance Counselor in 
Wakefield High School, Arlington, Virginia. 
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athlete who must surrender the spotlight 
position? Is he successful in another career? 
Does baseball absorb him by placing him 
in a less active position? What are his 
feelings about leaving his original career? 

Information has been obtained on the 
work histories of youth leaving school. 
Factors such as the kinds of initial jobs, the 
methods of securing employment, the rela- 
tionship between education and level of 
employment, and the relationship between 
father’s occupation and the choice of career, 
have been stressed. For comparative pur- 
poses information on these factors needs to 
be collected from this unique group en- 
gaged in short life span occupations. 

Studies have shown that the young adult 
typically goes through a trial employment 
period marked by a number of job changes. 
From 35 to 60 years of age the worker ex- 
periences very few job changes [2]. A 
successful major league baseball player does 
not experience this trial work period from 
18 to 34 years of age. Playing baseball re- 
sults in a stable period for this person until 
he reaches his late thirties. At this time, 
however, he is ending his stable employ- 
ment while most workers are completing 
the trial period. Since the former major 
league baseball player is too young to with- 
draw from the labor force, he is again 
faced with the problem of choosing and 
entering upon a career. What is the work 
history of a person leaving one successful 
career while still too young to retire? Does 
he encounter a trial period or is he able to 
enter immediately on another period of 
stable employment? 


Procedures of the Study 


The subjects selected for this study' were 


*A dissertation presented to the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Education. 
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former major league baseball players who 
had retired between the years 1925 to 1945 
inclusive, were 30 to 40 years of age at the 
time of retirement, and had played 10 years 
or more in the major leagues. Retirement 
in this study refers to leaving the major 
leagues as an active player. 

Through correspondence and 25 personal 
interviews data were collected from 121 
subjects. A three-page questionnaire was 
devised to elicit the information. 

The Official Encyclopedia of Baseball by 
Hy Turkin and S. C. Thompson was used 
to secure the names of the subjects. Ad- 
dresses were obtained from the late Hy 
Turkin and from The Sporting News. 
Newspapers in major league cities, the pro- 
fessional baseball league offices, and major 
league teams were also consulted to find the 
addresses. 


Findings 


When the 121 respondents were com- 
pared with 115 non-respondents on such 
factors as years retired from active playing 
career, years as active player, and age at 
time of retirement, there were no signifi- 
cant differences at the five per cent confi- 
dence level between the means of the two 
groups. 

For the respondents the mean age of re- 
tirement from an active playing career in 
the major leagues was 35.1 years. The re- 
spondents averaged 13.2 years as players 
and were retired from their short life span 
occupation an average of 19.3 years. 

The most frequently held job after re- 
tirement was baseball manager. At some 
time after their playing careers 50 out of 
the 121 subjects held this job. Sales work, 
including retail clerks, real estate salesmen, 
and insurance agents, comprised the second 
most frequently held job. Baseball scout, 
coach (professional team), farmer, coach 
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(school), and restaurateur followed in that 
order of frequency. 

A comparison was made between the oc- 
cupational distribution (U. S. Census classt- 
fication) of the subjects and the occupa- 
tional distribution of male workers in the 
United States in 1950. While the highest 
percentage of subjects, 37.2 per cent, was 
in professional jobs, the U. S. Census re- 
vealed only 7.1 per cent in this category. 
Unlike the Census figures, which showed 
the highest group to be operatives, the 
former baseball players had none in this 
classification. The second largest group 
according to the Cersus consists of crafts- 
men and foremen, but this included only 
5.0 per cent of the subjects and was the 
fifth largest group. Twenty-four per cent 
of the former major leaguers held mana- 
gerial jobs, constituting more than twice 
the proportion of such workers reported in 
the Census. Sales jobs ranked third with 
15.7 per cent of the subjects, but was 
eighth in frequency for the male workers 
in the United States. There were no sub 
jects in the classifications of farm laborers 
and foremen and other laborers. 

Although baseball manager was the most 
frequently held job in a total of 93 jobs, this 
career averaged a short number of years in 
the player's work history. For the group 
retired 21 or more years, the manager's job 
was held an average of 7.4 years, compared 
with 20.8 years for the job of farmer or 
14.0 year for that of baseball scout. In the 
groups retired 11 to 15 years and 16 to 20 
years, farming remained first in the average 
number of years a job was held. No one 
who had retired from baseball from 7 to 
10 years worked as a farmer, while all the 
restaurateurs had been retired from an ac 
tive playing career more than 15 years. 

Organized baseball jobs were held 111 
times by 66 individuals. These jobs in 
cluded baseball manager, coach, scout, 
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baseball farm director, director of scouting 
system, umpire, baseball executive, public 
relations man, and general manager. In 
the group retired 21 to 29 years the men 
averaged 7.7 years in non-playing baseball 
jobs. When these jobs were secured by 
subjects retired only 10 years, they were held 
an average of 2.2 years. 

The most common industrial classifica- 
tion, entertainment and related services, 
accounted for 44.2 per cent of the jobs. 
Wholesale and retail trades absorbed 12.6 
per cent of the subjects and manufacturing 
12.3 per cent. Of the largest occupational 
classification, professional and technical 
workers, 83.4 per cent were engaged in en- 
tertainment and recreation services. Most 
of the managers, officials, and proprietors 
were in wholesale and retail trades. Sales- 
men were evenly distributed in manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail trades, and 
finance, insurance, and real estate. 

Over a period of 21 to 29 years of retire- 
ment the former major league baseball 
players held an average of 3.1 positions. 
During the first 16 to 20 years of retirement 
the average number of positions held was 
2.8, and during the first five years of retire- 
ment the subjects averaged 1.5 positions. 

In the occupational distribution of their 
first jobs 55.4 per cent of the subjects were 
engaged in professional work. The num- 
ber of professional workers decreased to 
58.0 per cent when the longest held job 
was considered, The managerial classifica- 
tion increased from 19.8 per cent to 26.5 
per cent while sales jobs rose from 9.1 per 
cent to 14.1 per cent when comparing 
initial to longest held jobs. There was 
little change in the other occupational 
classifications which made up less than one- 
fourth of the total distribution. 

If the longest held job is considered the 
post-baseball career, more than half, 57 
per cent, of the subjects held the same 
initial job as their post-baseball career. 
The agreement was even greater, 69.4 per 
cent, when comparing the occupational 
classifications. The agreement was 62.7 per 
cent for professional workers, 82.6 per cent 
for managerial subjects, 72.7 per cent in the 


sales classification, and 90 per cent for farm 
work. 

Approximately one-third of the subjects 
who started as baseball managers held this 
job as their post-baseball career, although 
baseball manager was also the most fre- 
quently held job. One-half of the 56 sub- 
jects who started in a professional baseball 
job remained in that particular job for the 
post-baseball career. 

The subjects reported that they had little 
difficulty in securing their first jobs and 
averaged 7.7 months between retirement 
and their first non-playing jobs. Contacts 
through friends proved to be the most 
successful technique in securing employ- 
ment. Offers from employers and estab- 
lishing one’s own business were next in 
order of frequency. 

Advancement was listed 37.2 per cent of 
the time as the reason for leaving the job. 
The second most frequent reason for leav- 
ing a job, reported in 10.9 per cent of the 
cases, was “job discontinued.” In the pro- 
fessional baseball jobs second to advance- 
ment as a reason for leaving jobs was “not 
getting along with employer.” A_ third 
reason was the changing of ownership of 
the baseball club. 

Hobbies, school grades, and work ex- 
perience had little influence on the kinds 
of jobs the subjects entered after leaving 
major league baseball as active players. 

Modal patterns of the work histories of 
the subjects and their fathers were analyzed. 
In all but the craftsman’s classification the 
patterns revealed that the subjects, after 
starting in a certain occupational classifica- 
tion, continued in that field of work. The 
professional worker had 16 years of school- 
ing and came most frequently from a crafts- 
man’s family. Managerial workers also 
had 16 years of schooling, but their fathers 
were usually farmers. The subjects who 
made careers out of farming had a formal 
education of 12 years and grew up in farm 
homes. The craftsman had 9 years of edu- 
cation, was the son of a farmer, started his 
post-baseball playing career as a professional 
worker, moved into a skilled workman's 
job within the first five years of retirement 
and remained in that career. 
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Summary and Recommendations 

A study was made of the work histories 
of men leaving a playing career in major 
league baseball, a typical short life span 
occupation which forces early retirement 
because of the physical demands of the job. 
One might expect almost 28 years of fur- 
ther employment from this group which 
averaged about 35 years of age at the time 
of separation from the major leagues as 
active players. 

The findings might be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The jobs held most frequently by re- 
tired major league baseball players were in 
the professional and managerial classifica- 
tions. 

2. The subjects were most often em- 
ployed as baseball managers, salesmen, base- 
ball scouts, professional baseball coaches, 
farmers, and school coaches. 

3. Working with people was a charac- 
teristic required by most of the jobs. 

4. The subjects seemed to be attracted 
to careers in which they could use their 
baseball fame to considerable advantage. 

5. Job changing was infrequent although 
baseball managership was an unstable job. 
Farming jobs lasted the longest. 

6. Contacts played an important role in 
getting initial jobs for the subjects who had 
little difficulty in finding employment. 

7. Most of the subjects reported that they 
were satisfied with their jobs and left them 
primarily for advancement purposes. 

8. Non-playing baseball jobs became in- 
secure because the ownership of the team 
changed hands or the club officials tried to 
interfere with the job. 

9. The occupational distribution of the 
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subjects does not closely resemble the occu- 
pational distribution of male workers in the 
1950 United States Census. 


10. Father's occupation was not influ-: 


ential in the kinds of employment secured 
by the subjects, but both the parents and 
the subjects were employed in jobs typical 
of the middle socio-economic group. 


The study seems to lead to the following 
recommendations: 


1. Through counseling and other guid. 
ance activities in schools the characteristics 
of major league baseball as a short life span 
occupation should be explained to boys who 
are considering this career. Because base- 
ball is a short life span occupation one must 
plan a second career. It should be helpful 
for schools to know that the usual second 
career is one that requires meeting people 
and getting along with them. 

2. Organized baseball might well take 
steps to increase security in the non-playing 
baseball jobs. 

3. Minor league baseball players, major 
league players of less than 10 years’ experi- 
ence, and workers in other short life span 
occupations might differ in their work 
histories from the subjects of this study. 
Therefore, further research is needed on 
the work histories of persons leaving other 
short life span occupations so that it would 
be possible to derive broader generalizations 
concerning the whole field of short life 
span careers. 
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Planning 


1956 APGA CONVENTION 
March 26-29, 1956 Washington, D.C. 


Detailed Convention plans saw the light of day on October 1, 1955 at an all- 
day Convention Workshop of the Committee Chairmen listed below. Held at 
the swank Shoreham Hotel, Workshop participants visited meeting rooms, ap- 
proved general planning and checked hotel arrangements. Planning for Conven- 
tion program looks to the largest attendance ever to participate in the most stimu- 
lating program ever. Convention attenders will find ample arrangements to 
visit the many points of interest in the Capital city of the Nation and the World. 
The Convention Coordinator says ‘Plan now to attend. Encourage your profes- 
sional associates, particularly new members, to attend.” 


Convention Coordinator 


C. Harold McCully 
Veterans Administration 


Assistant Convention Coordinator Meals 


Robert Shosteck Virginia Sherard 
B'nai B'rith Vocetional Service Bureau The George Washington University 


Program Coordinator & Editor Hospitality 

Richard Hill Byrne Kathryn Cook 

University of Maryland Washington and Lee High School 
Assistant Program Coordinator & Editor Visitation 

D. D. Smith Joseph E. Barber 

Department of the Nevy Department of the Navy 

APGA Program Signs and Posters 


Elizabeth C. Morrow Jean A, White 
McKinley High School George Washington High School 


Publicity 


Robert W. Sylvester 
Department of the Army 


Registration 
Don C. Faith 
The George Washington University 
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Letters 


from our readers 


To the Editor: 

It is easily possible that the number of those who 
have been following the controversy on “Vocational 
Guidance in Germany” is decreasing with each new 
statement published on this topic Yet I can't 
help feeling that it would be quite unfortunate if 
our readers were left with the interpretations given 
by Drs. Hylla and Schwarzlose (March, 1955, issue). 

Obviously some portions of my letter (January, 
1954, issue) have been misunderstood. Dr. Hylla 
is apparently critical of me because he thought I 
defended the German system while, on the other 
hand, Dr. Schwarzlose takes me to task because my 
letter contained “some pessimistic and resigning 
inferences which appear to be unjustified.” My 
original statements merely outlined some important 
facts about German vocational guidance and the 
reasons for them. Although I firmly believe that 
criticism is the seed of any progress, our readers 
would have been served better if some German 
vocational guidance experts, who actually work in 
guidance, had commented on my letter rather than 
professors of education who, in contrast to our 
practice in this country, neither teach nor practice 
vocational guidance in Germany. 

But now to some of the most important facts on 
which the controversy is based: 

1. Dr. Hylla asserts that the Arbeitsamt (Public 
Employment Service) is charged with the duty of 
vocational guidance but that there is “no legal pro- 
vision to prevent the schools and the teachers from 
doing vocational counseling for their students.” As 
explained in my original letter, the legal facts 
definitely do not support such a statement. The 
German laws and administrative rulings during 
the last 35 to 40 years have made it increasingly 
clear that the public employment administration 
has the exclusive right to practice vocational guid- 
ance. The last stipulation in this respect is Article 
1 of the Law of November 5, 1935, of which the 
following is a translation: “Placement service, vo- 
cational guidance and placement service for appren- 
tices are the functions solely of the Federal Ad- 
ministration for Employment Service and Unem- 
ployment Insurance” (Arbeitsamt). 

The second paragraph of this article mentions 
the possibility of permitting other institutions to 
practice placement service, vocational guidance and 
placement service for apprentices. However, such 
permission can be granted only if it serves the goal 
of regulating the manpower distribution and there- 
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fore has never been given to the German schools 

2. Therefore Dr. Schwarzlose seems to indulge in 
wishful thinking when he says that German teachers 
are not satisfied with playing an auxiliary role in 
guidance work (keeping personal record cards with 
regard to the pupils’ character, family background 
etc.) but that many teachers “feel their function as 
class instructors only fulfilled when they have en 
trenched themselves much more firmly in the true 
sense of vocational guidance.” The hard facts of 
the very detailed and elaborate German laws make 
this impossible and illegal and hence Dr. Schwarz 
lose’s assertion that “there is no organizational ob 
stacle to such activity on the parts of the teachers’ 
is entirely erroneous. Any German guidance ex- 
pert will agree with me that the Labor 
Administration is not merely satisfied with having 
a clear-cut legal stipulation as to its exclusive right 
to vocational guidance, but that they actually en- 
force this law. 

$8. Dr. Schwarzlose's further statements deal with 
the question of whether German schools should be 


given more responsibility and more direct tasks in 
favor a closer 


German 


vocational guidance. He seems to 
cooperation between Arbeitsamt and school, appar 
ently hoping that the German legal system may 
undergo a change, making it possible for German 
educators to take over many or some of the tasks 
which for a long time have been the exclusive right 
of the Arbeitsamt. Having worked for a consider 
able time in both the German and American guid 
ance systems I fully realize that both systems have 
their merits and that each has grown out of a 
particular economic structure 

structures very different If Dr 
Schwarzlose believes that the existing guidance sys 
tem in Germany should give the educator a much 
more important and active role, he will undoubtedly 


However, it is my 


and sociological 


from each other 


find many sympathizers con 
sidered opinion that he will also encounter strong 
opponents in Germany who will argue that split 
ting up vocational guidance between Arbeitsamt 
and school will make it impossible to maintain one 
of the very important tasks, ie¢., using vocational 
guidance as a means to influence and to some ex 
tent regulate the labor market. The guidance sys 
tem in the U. S. centers around the individual hu- 
man being and his needs. But German vocational 
guidance has been much concerned for a long time 
with “Berufspolitik,” i.¢., the effort to use vocational 
guidance to meet labor market needs. 

If Drs. Hylla and Schwarzlose believe that the 
German guidance system is in need of organiza 
tional changes and that the German school system 
should take over many of its tasks, they will have 
to work, first of all, toward a change of the laws 
None but German experts can gauge the chances of 
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such efforts. The only purpose of my original letter 
and of this letter has been to deal with the facts ol 
the German guidance system and to register my 
dissent from the picture of the German vocational 
guidance system which has been presented in this 
magazine. 

And finally; If Dr. Schwarzlose’s statements were 
true that my “pessimism seems to amount entirely 
to opposition rather than furtherance in the inter- 
national exchange of thought,” I would hardly have 
taken time to write these letters and check and 
recheck the facts. In closing may I reiterate what 
I said in my first letter to the editor; “The article 
‘Vocational Guidance in Germany’ in the April 
(1953) issue of this magazine was a welcome con- 
tribution, particularly to those of us in the guid- 
ance field who believe in the importance of an 
exchange in experiences, theories, and philosophy of 
vocational guidance systems of other countries.” 

Rupoir SCHINDLER 
Assistant Director 
Vocational Advisory Service 
New York City a 


WHO’S WHO 


—and WHERE 


Paut MacMunn has accepted the position 
of Specialist in the Guidance and Student 
Personnel Section of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Dr. MacMion was Dean of Stu- 
dents and Lecturer in Education at the 
University of Oklahoma from 1946 to 1955. 

In his new position Dr. MacMinn will 
deal with guidance and student personnel 
services in institutions of higher education. 
He has been active in the American College 
Personnel Association for many years and 
is a former editor of the Personnel-O-Gram 
and Chairman of the ACPA Publications 
Committee. He is a member of APA's 
Division 17 and a Diplomate in Counseling 
Psychology, ABEPP. 


Benno Fricke has accepted the position 
of Assistant Chief, Evaluation and Exami- 
nations Division, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


Cavin DAAne has accepted the position 
of Counselor for Men at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Carrot V. GaLsreatH, formerly Asso- 
ciate Dean of Students and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Personnel at ‘he University of 
Denver, is now Assista, to the Chancellor 
at the University of Denver. 


Richarp has accepted the i- 
tion of Social Security Trainee in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Social Security Office, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Ossorn R. Wueever, who was a Coun- 
selor at the Anaheim, California, High 
School, is now Coordinator of Counseling 
at the Fullerton, California, Junior College. 


Epwarp A. Wicas, former Teaching Fel- 
low at Boston University, is now Director of 
Student Personnel and Assistant Professor 
of Education at Hillyer College, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Le Roy H. Gires has accepted the posi- 
tion of Dean of Students at Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, Illinois. Dr. Giles was 
formerly in the Psychology and Education 
Department at St. Olaf's College, North- 
field, Minnesota. 


Rosert Jacoss, formerly Educational 
Measurements Adviser in the education 
program of the United States Foreign 
Operations Mission to Ethiopia, has been 
promoted to the position of Deputy Chief 
of the Cooperative Education Program in 
Ethiopia. This program is part of the 
Technical Assistance Program with head- 
quarters in Addis Abada, Ethiopia. 


Kenr Haw tey is the new Assistant Dean 
of Men at Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. He was formerly 
Resident Counselor at De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana. 


Rosert A. Wenporr, formerly Psycholo- 
gist in the Division of Research and Guid- 
ance of the Maple Heights (Ohio) City 
Schools, has accepted the position of Coun- 
seling Psychologist, Oakland Junior Col- 
lege, Oakland, California. 
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Nancy Gunoiacn, former Guidance Di- 
rector of the Greenhills School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has accepted a position as Dormitory 
Supervisor with the Department of the 
Army, American Dependent Schools, in 
Europe. 


Mirton ANGuIN, for the past eight years 
Clinical Psychologist in the Child Guidance 
Division of the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene, has joined the staff of 
the Jewish Community Service Society of 
Buffalo as a Vocational Counselor. 


Rutu Burwett, former Counselor at the 
University of Kentucky, is now Assistant 
Dean of Women in charge of Social Affairs 
at the University of Maryland, College 
Park. 


Mary E. Turt ie, former Director of Per- 
sonnel, RKO Theatres Corporation, has 
been appointed Director of the Vocational 
Advisory Service, New York City. She suc- 
ceeds Heten R. Smrrn, who is retiring after 
25 years of service with the agency. 


Mary P. Corre, APGA President, and 
ase H. Sraurrer, Dean of Students at 

ittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, are 
representing APGA at the Fifth Annual 
Conference of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO meeting in Cincinnati 
November 3-5. 


WituiaM A. Warers is the new Principal- 
Guidance Director of the Hammonton, 
New Jersey, Junior High School. Mr. 
Waters was formerly a Vocational Coun- 
selor in the Hammonton School District. 


Cuarites W. Burscn, former Supervisor 
of Testing and Guidance at the University 
of California at Davis, is now Dean of Stu- 
dents at Portland State College, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Record Membership Year 
For A.P.G.A., Divisions 


[> ruts YEAR of 1955-1956 APGA is well 
on its way to breaking all past member- 
ship records. By the middle of October 
the total had reached the 6,000 mark and 
payments were still coming in at the rate of 
over 50 a day. By way of comparison, our 
highest previous total for the first half of a 
membership year was 4,558 during the 
1954-1955 year. We are already well within 
sight of our final 1954-1955 membership 
figure of 6,901. In fact, membership figures 
at this time approximately equal the figures 
for January 10 of the 1954-1955 year. At 
the present rate of growth, we should be 
well over our final 1954-1955 figure by the 
first of January this year, and we can con 
fidently expect our total to go considerably 
above this previous all-time high. 

Intensive membership campaigns are un- 
der way by APGA as well as by the Divi- 
sions, and while it is still too early to evalu- 
ate the results of these various campaigns, 
they already seem to be bringing in a large 
number of new members. New APGA 
memberships have now passed 700 and ap- 
plications are being received at an ever in- 
creasing rate. All signs point to a continua- 
tion of this trend for at least the next two 
or three months. 

Membership totals for all Divisions are 
also at approximately the January 10, 1955, 
level. Many members who formerly be. 
longed to only one Division are now adding 
membership in other Divisions as well. 

The Headquarters Office has available 
promotional material and membership ap- 
plications, and will gladly supply copies to 
anyone wishing to join in their distribution 
to help make this the greatest year yet.- 
Mary Janicke, Membership and Subscrip 
tion Manager, APGA. 
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THE APGA 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The APGA Placement Office offers three types of service to employers and to APGA members 
who are subscribers to the Placement Bulletin: 


The Placement Bulletin is issued three times a year and carries listings of available 
positions and candidates for positions. The Bulletin goes to regular subscribers and 
in addition to potential employers to bring available candidates to their attention. To 
expedite the filling of vacancies, supplements to the Bulletin are issued as needed. 
These supplements carry listings of positions only and are mailed to Bulletin sub- 
scribers. 


The Active Pile containing resumes of APGA members subscribing to the Placement 
Bulletin is maintained in the Placement Office at APGA Headquarters. As new job 
orders are received, the candidate files are screened; persons seeming to qualify are 
notified of the vacancy and the employer is sent a list of the persons who have been so 
notified. 


A Convention Placement Service is operated during the annual convention of APGA. 
The service is available only to employers and APGA members who are in attendance 
at the convention. 


The Placement Service is the general responsibility of the Placement Steering Committee. 
The chairman for 1955-1956 is Joan Fiss Bishop, Director of the Placement Bureau of 
Wellesley College. The Placement Manager at APGA Headquarters is Saida L. Hartman. 
Any inquiries about the service should be addressed to The Placement Office, American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc., 1534 “O” Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


PLACEMENT BULLETIN, SUBSCRIPTION BLANK, 1955-1956 


Placement Bulletin, American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc. 
1534 “‘O"’ Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription for the year 1955-1956 to the Placement Bulletin, (3 issues and the sup- 
plements). I enclose $1.00 i 


Address... 

Organization 


Send me a form for listing a job vacancy .... (job vacancies are listed free) 
Send me a form for listing a position wanted Iam a member of APGA 
Send me a position wanted form and an application for membership in APGA 


! 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 


When are summer session expenses tax- 
deductible? 


Martha, informed she must obtain addi- 
tional graduate credits during the summer 
to keep her certificate as a high school 
counselor, did so to the tune of roughly 
$300. When she later deducted this expense 
in computing her income tax, both the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the 
U.S. Tax Court disallowed it, claiming it 
contradicted a 1921 ruling that school. 


by THOMAS 8. SHREWSBURY 


teachers’ summer session expenses are pct 
sonal and non-deductible. Undaunted, 
Martha pushed her case to the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

“These were not frivolous, personal ex 
penses,” asserted her lawyer, “but, rather, 
a business necessity, for which Martha was 
not reimbursed by her employer, and with 
out which she would have been legally pre 
vented from continuing in her profession 
How, then, can they not be allowed?” 

What's your verdict? Does Martha's argu 
ment legally “hold water?” 


Decision: The court held for Martha, em- 
phasizing, however, that it was not thereby 
voiding the 1921 stipulation, but merely 
recognizing a morally justifiable exception 
for educational personnel under pressure 
to preserve their positions. (Based on a 
Virginia decision.)! 
Implications: The Internal Revenue 
Bureau, while sanctioning this advance 
over its 1921 dictum, still disallows expenses 
voluntarily incurred “to obtain a teaching 
position, or to qualify for permanent status, 
a higher position, (or) an advance in salary 
schedule.”? Today, when the educational 
profession needs all possible assistance in 
attracting and holding competent personnel, 
this exclusion seems somewhat inconsistent 
with pertinent social and economic realities. 
We can deduct expenses for professional 
memberships and educational subscriptions, 
but not those for courses or workshops 
whose professional return can be consider- 
able. Yet are these any less “business” ex- 
penses than those legally allowed opera 
singers for voice lessons? or movie 


‘Hill v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
(U.S.C.C.A,), 181 F. 2d 906 (1950). 

*LT. 4044, 1951-1 Internal Revenue Cumulative 
Bulletin 16. 
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actors for maintaining physical fitness; 
There has been talk, furthermore, of allow 
ing parents partial exemption from theu 
children’s college tuition costs—but is not 
equal consideration owed to the anomalous 
plight of teachers and administrators who, 
to render maximum service, must secure 
higher and higher degrees, even to post 
doctoral study, while subsisting on incomes 
woefully insufficient for obtaining this train 
ing in relative comfort? 

Such contradictions call logically for legis 
lative reappraisal and further relaxation of 
present policy. Suppose, for instance, in 
service personnel undertaking advanced 
work, whether motivated by legal compul 
sion or personal ambition, could obtain 
exemption from a percentage of their costs 
by filing appropriate certification of pro 
fessional purpose, countersigned by desig 
nated officials. Might not this, or similar 
measures, help alleviate these discrepancies, 
thereby serving to advance educational 
standards and, concomitantly, the public 
wellare? 

If we feel they would, then all of us, in 
dividually and through professional or 
ganizations, can play a responsible role in 
facilitating their implementation. 


ite 
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You Might Like to Read 


Dip YOU see THE BULLETIN issued by the 
Board of Public Education of Pittsburgh 
reporting the Survey of Homeroom and 
Activities Period (March—June, 1955)? The 
survey instruments were two questionnaires, 
one for the twenty high school ay 
and one fora neelien of the teachers. One 
of the six phases of the homeroom Deny 
examined was “Group Guidance and Indi- 
vidual Counseling.” The principals re- 
sponded to seven items dealing eg! oad 
ance, the teachers answered thirteen. These 
responses give a look at guidance in the 
Pittsburgh schools. Several interestin 

facts are revealed, e¢.g., that there are stil 
people in responsible positions that believe 
that guidance programs do not need to in- 
volve homeroom teachers to be satisfactory. 
One wonders how guidance in other cities 
compares with that in Pittsburgh! 


IN THIS DAY OF RAPIDLY expanding school 


—_ the task of om, to a new school 


yuilding is one that often faces faculty and 
mye One principal's ideas of techniques 
or best performing transfer are in “Orient- 
ing for be New School,” August American 
School Board Journal. His plan provides 
for the use of teachers with prior service in 
the school system in helping in the adjust- 
ment of new teachers, who often come in 
unusual numbers when new buildings are 
opened. He outlines the part to be played 
by pupils, guidance director and parents. 


“PROVIDING FOR EXCEPTIONALLY TALENTED 
Srupents” is a task which our colleges and 
universities have not adequately performed. 
In the July Educational Record, Clarence 
Faust re-examines this serious drawback of 
our educational system. He reminds us 
that with increased enrollments the tend- 
ency will be toward “mass education” and 
the consequent greater neglect of specific 
care in the education of our best potential 
leaders. 

“The argument for attention to the po- 
tentialities of superior students ought not 
to rest solely, or even primarily, upon the 
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EMORY J. WESLEY and CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


needs of society in these critical times. We 
desire strength as a people or a nation not 
as an end in itself, but to provide the con- 
ditions for the fullest possible development 
of the individuals composing our society. 
National power and glory are not for us 
ultimate ends. Our ultimate end as a 
people is the fullest realization of indi- 
vidual human beings.” 

We should not, Faust says, depend on 
one line of approach in attacking the prob- 
lem. Tests, for example, should be used 
“only as a stimulus to interest and a resource 
of guidance.” He points out the importance 
of motivation and background in relation 
to “native ability” as elements in high ac- 
complishment. The rigidity of our educa- 
tional organization needs further modifica- 
tion particularly on the high school and 
college levels. The routine of classes, 
credits, and papers needs to be looked at 
more carefully to determine just how basic 
they are in the education of the superior 
mind. 


Tue Jury Peabody Journal of Education 
has an article on “The Comic Book in Per- 
spective.” It is an attempt, as may be im- 
plied in the title to reduce the alarm with 
which many have viewed the comic book 
problem. However, its general tenor is 
that the comic books are, on the whole either 
valueless or harmful. The basis of the 
essay is primarily the author's own personal 
ee with comic books. Attention is 
called to the fact that many of the comic 
books are directed at adults. It is also no 
defense of comic books to point out that 
other means of mass communication, such 
as the movie and the television, are far from 
perfect. 


A “Report or Four Years of Work at the 
Guidance Clinic for Retarded Children, 
Essex County, N. J.” is given by Antoinette 
Fried in the July American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency. The clinic was founded in 
1949. She lists the principles followed in 
stalf selection and reporting and describes 
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the functional set-up of the clinic. Two 
hundred and twenty cases have been 
handled during the four years. Diagnoses 
and present stati of the children are pre- 
sented in tabular form. The educational 
stati of one hundred and ten of the children 
are given; part of them are in public school 
regular classes, some in public school special 
classes, some in private schools, two in 
parochial schools. Others receive home in- 
struction by state teacher, by private home 
teacher; two are under the care of a play 
therapist. 

The experience of the clinic indicates that 
seven areas need to be covered by the clinic. 
These areas are guidance and therapy for 
parents, revision of professional curricula 
so as to broaden the understanding of men- 
tal deficiency, appropriate numbers and 
types of special classes within the framework 
of the public school system, home training 
and individual therapy for individual chil- 
dren, enlargement of institutional facilities, 
sheltered workshops and follow-up and re- 
search work. Differentiation is made be- 
tween “local” services and “central” services. 


Sot W. Ginssure in his usual challenging . 


style writes in the Summer Child Study of 
“Adjustment—Its Uses and Dangers.” The 
gist of the matter according to Dr. Gins- 
burg is that we help our youngsters to 
distinguish between “necessary adaptability 
and mere compliance with mass values.” 
It is refreshing to read the comments con- 
cerning the advisability of being “abnor- 
mal” when that means the development of 
a self-sustaining personality even at the 
risk of conflict with some of the mores of 
the in-group. 


IN THE SepremBer Today's Health there 
are two articles of some interest to guidance 
personnel. In a discussion of “There's Gold 
in Life's Sunset,” which is a non-nostalgic 
review of the problems and pleasures of 
earlier life and an appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of being sixty years old, a grand- 
mother-writer says of her grandchildren 
that “We discipline them the same as we 
did their mother and father even to the 
administering ‘shock therapy’ to the area we 
used to nga She touches on the need 
for building respect for others into the 
personalities of youths and the advantages 
to older people of intimate associations 
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with the affairs and interests of young folks. 
“Mothering Does Not Mean Smothering,” 
in the same issue, contains ideas which a 
counselor might find useful in dealing with 
a parent whose child is suffering trom 
“Momism.” Six positive suggestions are 
given for parents who wish to avoid 
smothering their offspring without depriv 
ing them of “the healthy love that mother 
ing gives” them. In summary, these sugges 
tions are: learn the pattern of normal 
growth and development; praise a child's 
efforts even though they fall short of adult 
standards; expect the development of in 
dependence to be slow; revise your attitude 
toward your child as he grows older; show 
your child his mistakes in a kindly way, 
and; develop other interests yourself as 
your child = th less and less of your time. 


IN A piscussion OF “The School's Role in 
Preventing and Combating Juvenile De- 
linquency” in the September School Execu 
tive contributions were made by a superin 
tendent, a state department official, a prin 
cipal, a visiting teacher, a parent and a 
psychologist. We wondered why a school 
counselor was not included and if that 
omission were indicative of a typical weak 
ness of school executives in the considera 
tion of such problems. An introductory 
comment is that “Citizens, and school ad- 
ministrators in particular, are rightly 
concerned with he increasing incidence 
of juvenile delinquency throughout the 
country.” 

Repeatedly stress is placed on the impor 
tance of the proper development of human 
relationships as a delinquency preventative. 
The need for research is still pressing de- 
spite the extensive work already done. The 
visiting teacher writes challengingly of the 
unique position of the primary teacher in 
the detection and cure of incipient delin- 
quency giving brief case histories to rein- 
Roce the points made. 


IN ANOTHER SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS maga- 
zine, The Nation's Sc hools (September), 
“Dealing with Delinquency” is largely a re- 
port of the appearance and testimony of a 
Chicago elementary school prin ipal before 
a subcommittee of the United States Senate, 
headed by Senator Kefauver, which has 
been looking into the delinquency problem. 
As a part of his testimony, the principal's 
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views on ill-advised methods of attack on “Tne Drama or ApoLescence” in Septem- 
the problem make pertinent reading for ber National Parent-Teacher is a fresh de- 
counselors. For example, he commented scription of the two main factors in a 
that “We need no more study groups, semi- guidance situation—the individual and his 
nars, panel discussions, committees, confer- environment. It is an incisive look at 
ences or mass meetings to talk about our those characteristics of adolescence which 
crime wave. They produce much conversa- mark it as such a distinctive period of life. 
tion and little action. They are too im- 
personal and remote from the individual gpd these, also 
and his acts.” A program for schools, based 
largely on his extensive experience in one of “A Retirement Counseling Program” and 
Chicago's tough neighborhoods is outlined “Age, Education, and Jol) Satisfaction” in 
and is worth close examination. July Personnel . “People are People” 
It is suggested that a program to inform in July Peabody Journal of Education . 
the public that there are in the schools “Semantics Applied to Teaching” in July 
large numbers of emotional, scholastic and Educational Theory . . . “The reduction 
social deviates be vigorously carried of College Achievement with the Life Ex- 
forward, There is an outline for teacher perience Inventory” and “The Stability of 
participation, anecdotal record keeping, Kuder Scores in a Disabled Population” in 
and pupil-teacher-parent teamwork attack Summer Educational and Psychological 
on the individual child's problems. Measurement. 


RESEARCH REPORTS ON STUDENT LEADERSHIP 


Student Government, Student Leaders, and the American College, a 
research report sponsored by the United States National Student Associa- 
tion, will be available in November, 1955. Financed by a grant trom the 


Ford Foundation, the report is based on a set of questionnaires sent to 
U.S. colleges, and almost 200 intensive interviews obtained at 14 colleges. 

The statistical portion of the research was based on the responses to 
questionnaires sent to deans of students, student body presidents and other 
student leaders throughout the country. It includes information from 
almost 700 colleges about the form and structure of student government 
and other activities, and the nature of student activity programs conducted 
by the college administration. Information from an estimated 300 col- 
leges was obtained about the characteristics of student leaders. 

The initial section of the publication contains a statistical analysis of 
the status of student government in the U. S., a sociological analysis of the 
place of student government in the organization of the college and a 
statistical analysis of the characteristic differences among four types of 
student leader. Evaluative chapters analyze facets of the research from 
the points of view of the student personnel worker and the student leader. 
The statistical tables report detailed tabulations of the data from the three 
questionnaires and include much information on student government and 
student leadership which has not been systematically collected before. 

Copies of the publication may be obtained from the United States Na- 
tional Student Association, 1234 Gimbel Building, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. Price: $1.50 to member schools; $3.00 to others. 
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Books Reviewed 


THe Dynamics or CaseworRK AND 
CounsetinG, by Herbert H. Aptekar, 
New York: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1955. 262 pp. 


expert H. Aprekar has again come 

forward with strong, stern stuff in the 
area of what goes on in the counseling in- 
terview. That he brings it from his own 
field of social casework in no way detracts 
from its direct applicability to guidance 
and counseling. In fact, it may well be 
that an outsider can administer a dosage 
with more courage—a tonic dosage periodi- 
cally needed for the development of an in- 
creased awareness of practice. 

How well practitioners know their skills 
from both the viewpoints of operation and 
of theoretical framework, is the problem 
undertaken. Mr. Aptekar posits the area 
of least attention but most value is that of 
the worker-client interaction and makes an 
exciting nutshell presentation of its many 
aspects. 

“Counseling is focused on the worker 
and client coming face to face with each 
other where they must grapple with the 
problem in whatever ways it presents it- 
self, with each sharing responsibility for the 
process as well as the outcome.” This 
situation may be very mechanical or it may 
be exceedingly dynamic—which it must be 
if help giving and help taking are to 
achieve their best results. And only best 
results are professionally acceptable. The 
dynamic process requires that emphasis be 
on both the worker and the client, not on 
one or the other: that the coming together 
of these bring into being a relationship 
which must be “a moving, changing, de- 
veloping interaction” based on the worker's 
understanding of what both persons are 
like, and what both are doing to bring to- 
gether all forces which make for help. 

This approach to counseling—whatever 
the area—is creative and matures a profes- 
sion as well as a worker. The discussion is 
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reviews of recént publications . . . by various contributors 


creative and moving and presents lucid ex 
amples to reinforce the many facets of this 
relationship, including a lengthy recorded 
interview with comments on what is ac 
tually done by the worker. The author 
urges that counselors make such recordings 
of their work so that actual practice may 
be examined and states that technique has 
been too long dependent on what the 
worker thinks he does or says he does rather 
than on what he actually does. 

Mr. Aptekar has achieved an impressive 
demonstration of the power of a theoretical 
framework as the “center of gravity” of 
technique. He examines case material and 
interprets it in terms of both the warring 
philosophies; diagnostic and functional, 
and in Chapter Six, outlines the derivation 
of each from the analytic conceptions, re 
spectively, of Freud and Rank. His thesis 
is that “dynamic” practice synthesizes thes 
two philosophies and that this synthesis 
can be the salvation of the profession. ‘This 
is thoughtful material for counseling and 
guidance. 

For those counselors who know little of 
social work as for those who work in the 
field, there is opportunity to look pro 
foundly into the field. For all practicing 
counselors there is a sharp challenge to ex- 
amine their own awareness of what they 
do.—HeLen Seecar Srone, Educational 
Counselor, The George Washington Uni 
versity, Washington, D. C, 


EDUCATIONAL MeasureMent, by Robert 
M. W. Travers. New York: The Mac 
millan Company, 1955. 420 pp. $4.75. 


i THE preFACcE of a textbook the author 
commonly presents a defense for th 
appearance of his work; generally the 
preface also sets forth the author's funda 
mental viewpoints as well as the organiza 
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tion of the text. All these things Travers 
has done. 

He tells us his book emphasizes the theory 
and principles underlying various types of 
measuring instruments rather than “an ar- 
ray of techniques and devices.” He hopes 
this approach will make it possible for the 
student to rise beyond the level of a tech- 
nician to achieve sound professional skill 
in the use and evaluation of such instru- 
ments. He believes this goal can be 
achieved by students if instructors would 
recognize that most students possess greater 
abilities for operation on the level of princi 
ples and evaluation than is generally im 
puted to them. Hence a major objective 
of this text is to help the instructor to 
achieve in his students the goal of profes- 
sional, as opposed to mere technical, com- 
petency in educational measurement. Gen 
erally Travers has been successful in this 
respect. But at times, in the reviewer's 
opinion, he has over-extended himself, par 
ticularly in view of the fact that the only 
stated prerequisite for the course is intro- 
ductory educational psychology. 

The book is divided into four units. 
The first relates to the purposes of meas- 
urement in the learning process and the 

The sec- 


concepts upon which it is 
ond area discusses “the measurement of the 


intellectual outcomes in education.” In the 
third section he discusser the assessment of 
personality. In the final part he presents 
procedures involved in predicting pupil 
success in academic areas. The sequences 
among, and within, the four sections is very 
attractive, 

The author believes strongly that in most 
situations the burden of measurement, 
assessment, and evaluation falls upon the 
classroom teacher. Hence the necessity for 
intelligent and common understandings 
among the school personnel as to the nature 
and processes of education, its objectives, 
both general and specific, and how best to 
measure and evaluate their development. 
He tells us that too many measuring instru- 
ments over-emphasize the acquisition of in- 
formation to the neglect of understandings. 
This condition has had the effect of narrow- 
ing the curriculum. Furthermore, the test 
user must realize that the objectives of his 
course may not be at all like those the test 
constructor had in mind. The greater this 
divergence the less the functional validity 
of the test. On the basis of the probability 
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of such divergence, Travers holds that most 
measurement of classroom learning must 
of necessity be largely informal. He states 
that although on the conceptual level fre- 
quently distinctions are made between 
proximate and ultimate criteria that in 
practice these differences are ignored. He 
refers to this condition as a very 
disturbing feature in education.” 

The above concepts are discussed in 
Chapters 1, 2, and 4. Here Travers has 
made a good contribution to a more mean- 
ingful approach to measurement and evalu- 
ation. These chapters are among the best 
in the text and should raise the sights of 
the student from the how-to-do-it to the 
why-we-do-it level. 

His discussion, in Chapter 3 of validity 
is well done, but his presentation of addi- 
tional statistical concepts definitely assumes 
the student achieved a good mastery of the 
fundamentals of descriptive statistics in 
educational psychology. This reviewer be- 
lieves Travers has presumed too much 
here. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7 relate to the meas- 
urement of thinking, study, communica- 
tion, and work skills as the basic products 
of general education. The viewpoint is 
good. But the considerable doubt he casts 
upon the meaningfulness of diagnostic 
reading tests may be rejected by some 
readers, if for no other reason than that his 
most recent reference, with the exception 
of a test, is 1944. Although there is noth- 
ing particularly new in his description of 
the construction of classroom tests the 
material is very readable and should be 
useful to the student. His presentation is 
based essentially on his text “How to Make 
Achievement Tests.” 

Part Three of the text is interested in the 
assessment of personality, interests, social 
development, and the measurement of atti- 
tudes. There is nothing unusual in his 
presentation, with the exception of a brief, 
but useful, treatment of sociometric tech- 
niques in the assessment of social develop- 
ment. Generally, in part three he seems to 
fall short of his standard of writing up to 
the student's abilities. One wonders, too, 
(p. 229) why the K Scale was omitted in 
discussing the M.M.P.I. His discussion of 
“special problems of validating work-skill 
tests,” together with related suggestions for 
the teacher, highlights this section. 

Section Four, consisting of Chapters 13 
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and 14, relates to predicting pupil progress. 


The burden here is . predicting the 
extent to which given objectives can be 
achieved in given individuals.” The con- 
cept of intervening variables is stressed, as 
are theories of intelligence. A sound pres- 
entation of the values of intelligence and 
aptitude tests is made; all this with special 
relation to problems in prediction. Section 
Four is very well done. 

A few final comments. The reviewer is 
somewhat disturbed by the characteristic 
absence, in the chapter bibliographies, of 
recent studies in the field. This is the more 
distressing since the author set out to write 
a text that would challenge the student's 
presumed abilities. This text definitely 
cannot be classified among the “do-it-your- 
self” type. Nor was it so designed. Most 
students will have to burn some midnight 
oil. This book requires a well prepared 


teacher and good teaching. All of which, 
of course, is on the plus side of the ledger.— 
Leo R. Kennepy, Professor of Education, 
The Creighton University, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 


a --- 


120 Reapincs Guipance, by Dean C. 
Andrew and Lester N. Downing. Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 1955. 
341 pp. $3.50. 


= Book should fill a definite need. 
Unquestionably, there is an over-abun- 
dance of periodical material on most aspects 
of guidance services. Probably, most 
counselor trainers do not use these re- 
sources as much as they should; conse- 
quently, counselors in the field have not 
inden the habit of looking for help on 
specific problems in current magazine ar- 
ticles. 

The authors indicate that they have used 
the following criteria in selecting articles 
to report: 


1. Importance and practicability of the article in 
relation to the topic. 

2. Simplicity, clarity, and brevity of the article 

8. Recency of the article 


Apparently they have studied periodical 
literature extensively, judging by the num- 
ber of articles reported in the eae 


which in themselves should be valuable not 
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only for the counselor trainer but also for 
the working counselor. 

Appendix A lists the 120 readings re 
ported in the book, and epee B lists 
approximately 445 additional articles. 

A check of articles listed in the appendix 
indicates that the publication dates of a 
very large percentage range from 1948 at 
least through 1954. Although the authors 
emphasize recency of publication as one of 
the criteria, a few of the articles were pub- 
lished in the early forties and possibly one 
or two before that time. This in no way 
counteracts the basic criterion of recency 
since a number of older articles should be 
brought to the attention of counselors. 

When one views the long lists of articles 
in Appendix A and Appendix B, the difh 
culty of selection of articles to be reported 
is obvious. Not all readers will agree with 
the- selection made by the authors The 
inclusion of the additional bibliography in 
Appendix B should be of considerabl: aid 
to counselor trainers and persons in the 
field who want to use resource matcrial not 
reported. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part 


A “MUST” for the Counselor's Bookshelf 


MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING 


by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D., with a fore- 
word by Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 


“One of the best books of 1954 on Vocational 
Guidance.” 
Dr. Robert Hoppock’s LIST BULLETIN, Nat, 
of Secondary School Principals 


“An extensive and interesting presentation of 
small group discussion of modifying 
behavior drawn primarily from a fusion of clrent 
centered paychotherapy and group dy namics 
Anyone interested in group counseling methods 
will find rewarding reading here. ."’ 

Dr. EB. J. Shoben, Jr Special review of reomnt 
books on counseling and adjustment” PSYCHO 
LOGICAL BULLETIN 


“Anyone working with groups, or wishing to 
combine group discumion with either lectures of 
with individual counseling will fad Dr Driver's 
contribution highly veluable and «pecifically 
helpful.” 

Margaret Penton, Book Review, FAMILY LIFF, 
American lostitute of Family Kelationn 


Clothbound, 280 Ulastrative material with 
description of fifteen group projects, 121 chapter and 
general references $5 00 


Order from your bookatore. of direet from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


803 Moygara Road, Madison 4, Wisconsin 
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of the authors to excerpt material rather 
than report the complete article. While this 
was undoubtedly ona to conserve space, 
there is always the possibility that lifting 
material from its context may rob it of im- 
plied meanings and may tend to color the 
entire book in terms of the philosophy of 
the authors. Whether excerpting material 
in a book of this kind is good or bad is a 
debatable question. Probably the authors 
should have recognized these implications 
and discussed them more estate in the 
preface. 

The practice of attempting to classify 
materials throughout the book should im. 
prove its = both as a counselor 
training tool and as an aid to workers in 
the field. The readings reported are classi- 
fied according to the following headings: 


1. Principles and Philosophies of Guidance 
Services 
2. The Personne! of the Guidance Program 
Student Analysis and Tools of the Guid. 
ance Worker 
. Counseling Service 
Informational and Group Services 
Placement and Follow-Up 
. Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services 
Evaluating the Guidance Program 


The same plan of classification is used in 
connection with all materials reported in 
the appendices. In addition to the periodi- 
cal literature reported in the book and in 
the appendices, the authors have made an 
effort to analyze and classify 27 general 
guidance and student personnel textbooks. 

Allowing for disagreement among readers 
relative to criteria of selection used by the 
authors and bases of classification of mate- 
rials, this book should prove to be a valu- 
able tool and serve a practical purpose in 
connection with all guidance programs.— 
E. G. Kennepy, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 


Tue American CHariaincy, by 


Seymour A. Smith, New York, Association 
Press, 1954, 180 pp. 


His srupy covered the work of chaplains 
serving in the 406 colleges of the Ameri- 


can Association of Colleges. Of the col- 


leges surveyed, 185 were served by college 
chaplains during the academic year of 
1948-1949. Chapters three and four, deal- 
ing with the chaplain as teacher and 
wreacher and director and counselor may 
a some interest for counselors. Essen- 
tially, the chaplain served administrative 
functions in organizing and | 
pages of religious activities sponsore 
»y the college and also sponsored by stu- 
dent organizations. An elementary analysis 
of counseling functions is made on the 
basis of data collected by a check-list. Each 
chaplain reported that he carried on some 
counseling in his office; 47 reported doing 
counseling in drugstores and restaurants; 
76 at social gatherings; 52 at fraternity and 
dormitory lounges; 125 in their homes. 
Most of the others counsel! as the situation 
arises. Most chaplains reported 50 or more 
students counseled per month and 22 addi- 
tional counselor chaplains estimated more 
than 100 clients each month (p. 97). 

Requests for counseling are channeled 
to the chaplain through his associations 
with the volunteer religious groups; 143 
chaplains reported this source. One hun- 
dred and thirteen reported classrooms as a 
source; I11 referrals from other 
students. One hundred and forty-two re- 
ported that they counseled students with 
regard to religious ideas, 127 reported that 
they counseled concerning academic mat- 
ters and other informational types of coun- 
seling contacts, 121 reported vocational 
problems and 110 courtship and general 
campus problems. Ninety per cent of the 
chaplains reported that they referred stu- 
dents to others for assistance when this 
seemed desirable to deans, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and other counseling agencies 
as well as faculty members and administra- 
tors. Only one-third of the chaplains re- 
ported any type of official relationship with 
the other counseling agencies of the col- 
lege. 

Generally speaking, the chaplain has not 
been accepted officially as a part of the 
college’s counseling staff and there is little 
evidence that real rapport “built on mutual 
confidence and trust” has been established 
(p. 171). In this reviewer's judgment, the 
school and college counselor needs to be 
aware of this growing effort and to lend a 
coordinating hand of assistance to fellow 
counselors.—E, G. Wittiamson, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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THe Watton Gumance Worksook 
Senies, by L. E. Walton. Titles: Basic 
Principles of Guidance; Group Guid- 
ance Procedures; Methods of Pupil Ap- 
praisal; Techniques of Counseling; Ad- 
ministration of Guidance Services. L. E. 
Walton, School of Education, University 
of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida, 1955. 
| FE. Warton has used as a basis the 
« Series of Committee Reports on Coun- 
selor Preparation prepared by the Eighth 
National Conference of State Supervisors of 
Guidance Services and Counselor Trainers. 
He has prepared a series of five workbooks 
iodine to implement the suggested com- 
petencies contained in these reports through 
a series of courses. Each of the five work- 
books consists of a series of units designed 
to help students develop knowledge and 


skills in the various phases of each of five 
areas. 


Contributions 


1. These workbooks may be of consider. 
able assistance to counselor trainers in de 
veloping a counselor training program or 
in revising one. They are based on a good 
outline and contain a rather comprehensive 
list of activities, units of work, and list of 
reference material. 

2. They are of considerable value in re- 
vising or preparing a bibliography for each 
of the areas. 

3. The list of activities given in each unit 
gives instructor some ideas for varying pro- 
cedures and helps to prevent him from get- 
ting into a stereotyped teaching process. 


Shortcomings 


1. It is difficult to keep such a series up to 
date, for example few references given were 
copyrighted as late as 1953. 

2. They tend to reduce counselor training 
to a mechanistic basis—i.¢., when you com- 
plete this series of tasks, you are a trained 
counselor. The author has tried to guard 
against this tendency, but I think this is one 
of the inherent weaknesses of the workbook 
approach. The suggestion that each student 
have a workbook as his guide for the course 
strengthens this tendency. 

5. Such a series of workbooks tend to 
convey to college administrators and in- 
structors the idea that most any member of 


their staff can teach a course in counselor 
training by using this material. The major 
requirement of the instructor would seem 
to be to see that the tasks are completed in 
an academically respectable way. 


Conclusion 
These workbooks may be of valuable as- 
sistance to counselor trainers in developing 
or revising their courses, but they are not 
“the answer” for a counselor training pro- 
om J. S. Mann, Mississippi State Col- 
ege, School of Education. 
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Errective Use or Workers, by 
Elizabeth L. Breckinridge. Chicago: 
Wilcox and Follett Company, 1955. 


br is an excellent summarization of the 
importance of the older worker prob- 
lem—its statistical and sociological signifi- 
cance to our country and to the entire popu- 
lation; the reasons, both real and imagi- 
nary, as to why an aging population is caus- 
ing employment alae and what 
specific actions have been and are being 
taken by 9% industrial organizations to 
alleviate the problem. This report is based 
on a study sponsored by the University of 
Chicago's Committee on Human Develo 
ment. The author emphasizes that the ‘ 
companies studied are not typical of the 
attitude and practices of American industry 
today. However, the experience of these 
companies demonstrates that at least some 
large establishments recognize that the 
older worker problem is real, not only to 
the individual encountering difficulties but 
to industry and to our entire economic and 
social system. 

The author devotes the first chapter of 
her book to a summary, statistical and nar- 
rative, of the scope and magnitude of the 
economic problem of an aging population. 
The second chapter is a discussion of the 
pros and cons of hiring, as new employees, 
so-called older workers—that is, the group 
roughly over 40 years of age. This chapter 
should prove of special interest to personnel 
and agencies faced with the responsibility 
of trying to assist persons over 40 find new 
employment. The remaining 12 chapters 
concern themselves primarily with per- 
sonnel theories, methods, and practices in 
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respect to the retention of presently em- 
ployed workers as they age on the job, re- 
tirement and preparation for retirement, 
employer counseling and job transfer of 
older workers, the maintenance of employee 
health and morale, and post-retirement pro 
grams. It is in these latter 12 chapters that 
reference is made to specific methods prac- 
ticed by the companies surveyed. 

While in many instances the author gives 
the advantages and disadvantages of hir- 
ing, retaining, and shifting older workers, 
this book is very frankly dedicated to the 
thesis that industry must find a way to hire 
and retain older workers. “The underly- 
ing thesis of this study is that we cannot 
surrender our faith in work as a guarantee 
of personal independence . . . the ultimate 
cost must come out of national production, 
i.e., out of industry's income. Therefore 
the really vital stake in the national prob- 
lem of what to do about the older worker 
is industry's.” 

As in any summarization resulting from 
a national survey, the interested reader will 
find in this book clues to successful experi- 
ments rather than detailed information on 
any one experiment. Any organization or 
individual wishing a “blue-print” for a 
sound, complete personnel policy on older 
workers would have to follow through and 
secure more detail on any one or several 
plans mentioned in this book. In this sense 
this book is a “teaser” because the reader 
finds himself raising more questions that 
are unanswered than those that are an- 
swered. At times too, the reader becomes 
aware that the author states conclusions as 
facts. However, as a stimulating, easy-to- 
read summary as to what is known today 
of the older worker problem and why we 
have a problem, this book is well worth 
attention, and perhaps of greatest impor 
tance to all thoughtful people, the experi- 
ence of the 90 companies surveyed and re- 
ported demonstrates that the older worker 
problem is not insoluble.—Marcuerrre H. 
CoLeMan, Supervisor of Special Placement 
Sernces, New York State Department of 
Labor, Division of Employment. 
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Aputt Epucarion, by Homer Kempter. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. $5.50. 


A’ ENDEAVOR lO organize, systematize, 
or describe the adult education move 
ment usually runs into difficulties. The 
field is so broad, its subject matter so limit 
less, and the number of agencies and groups 
participating so extensive that many discus 
sions about “adult education” soon bog 
down into limitless debates about “But 
what is adult education—really!?" and 
“Adult education for whom, about what?” 

In the main, Dr. Kempfer avoids these 
difficulties because he only devotes three 
chapters to the general area of the-world-is 
in - crisis - adult - education - is - therefore 
importantetc. Once having had his say in 
the philosophic vein, Dr. Kempfer gets down 
to the business at hand and describes with 
the utmost clarity the way an adult edu 
cator goes about his job of providing in 
dividuals in the community a wide range 
of opportunities for increased learning. 

To accomplish his mission, Dr. Kempte: 
has divided his book into three parts, The 
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intent of the first three chapters has been 
indicated above and is labeled, “The Task 
of Adult Education.” The second section 
consists of seven chapters and is called 
“Program Development.” The final sec- 
tion of five chapters deals with administra- 
tion and finance and is entitled “Problems 
of Organization and Administration.” 

‘Throughout the entire book Dr. Kempfer 
demonstrates his complete familiarity with 
both the programs and the literature of 
formal and informal education. In his 
former position as Specialist in General 
Adult and Post High School Education for 
the United States Office of Education and 
in his present position as Executive Director 
of the National Home Study Council, Dr. 
Kempter has had ample opportunity to visit 
public and private, formal and informal 
programs in every part of the country. 
During this period of time he has not only 
done considerable writing about adult edu- 
cation himself but—quite obviously—read 
all that others have written. 

Out of this rich experience he has written 
one of the most comprehensive and best or- 
ganized volumes on programming for adult 
education yet to appear. The audience to 
which it is primarily addressed are the per- 
sons —— for directing and supervis- 
ing adult education opportunities in public 
xhools. While some attempt has been 
made to include enough of a reference fo 
other kinds of programs to attract other 
readers, the book is basically public-school 
orientated. This should not, however, limit 
in the least its value to directors of adult 
education programs in libraries, universi 
ties, voluntary associations, and other kinds 
of agencies. Both the problems and the 
organizational patterns Dr. Kempfer de- 
scribes are relevant to adult education 
wherever it is practiced. 

Because adult education is such a diverse 
field, numerous schools of thought have de- 
veloped concerning its essential nature and 
its methods. Dr. Kempfer successfully 
avoids entangling himself in any of these 
controversies by simply reporting current 
practice. He makes no brief for any given 
philosophic point of view and he reports 
program suggestions from a range of pro 
gram activities as wide as the field of adult 
education itself, 

Workers in counseling and guidance, will 
be particularly interested in the section on 
guidance services appearing in his chapter 


on “Programs Designed to Bring About In- 
creased Personal Development.” Dr. Kemp- 
fer comments on both individual and group 
approaches to guidance and among the 
trends he reports in this area are that more 
schools are adding counseling services for 
adults, that guidance services lor adults are 
expanding in scope, and that guidance is 
being planned for special groups, such as 
the unemployed, parents of nursery school 
children, and the aging. 

The book is well indexed, the author's 
style is clear and straightforward, and the 
numerous footnotes serve their essential 
purpose of verifying the text, and in addi- 
tion are a guide to future reading.— Roser 
A. Luke, Assistant Director, Adult Educa- 
tion Service, NEA, Washington, D. C. 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF READ- 
inc, by Ruth Strang, Constance M. Mc- 
Cullough, and Arthur FE. Traxler. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. Second Edi- 
tion. : 


bt REVISION is a distinct improvement 
upon the earlier editions in several re- 
spects. New chapters have been added 
treating the teaching of reading in several 
content fields; on problems of slow or able 
learners; on the reading curriculum; on in- 
terests, materials, and equipment; and on 
versonality factors. Other chapters have 
enlarged and rewritten. 

In the reviewer's opinion, the text should 
prove of distinct value to general high 
school and college teachers concerned about 
the reading needs of their pupils. It will 
also serve as an introductory text early in 
the training of those who will do special 
work in the area of reading at these levels. 

The book is divided into three parts deal 
ing, respectively, with the whole-school pro 
gram, he content fields, and appraisal and 
remediation. Among the six chapters of 
the first part are an overview of the relation- 
ships of various school personnel to the 
reading program, as well as brief reviews of 
reading programs in junior and senior high 
schools and colleges of varied sizes. This 
section offers a ise ussion of the reading 
curriculum at all levels, and of the nature 
of reading. School practices which con- 
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tribute to reading success or failure are 
also pointed out in this part. 

The second part of the text opens with a 
chapter offering general suggestions to all 
content field teachers attention 
to reading. Specific suggestions for teachers 
of English, mathematics, and science, and 
social studies are offered in three separate 
chapters. The methods outlined regarding 
in English and social are 
relatively comprehensive and offer detailed 
recommendations concerning the use of 
materials, classroom procedures and activi- 
ties and techniques for promoting better 
reading. The methods J improving read- 
ing in these content fields are based leant 
on varied uses of common content mate- 
rials or teacher-devised materials. No refer- 
ence is made to the possible uses of avail- 
able instructional or practice materials 
which have been devised to further reading 
in these content areas. 

The third part of the text is composed of 
10 chapters. These deal with tests and 
testing, remedial procedures, and the special 
problems of personality, slow learners, and 
able learners. The chapter on able learners 
is relatively unique in books of this type 
and gives a me emphasis to this neg- 
lected group. One chapter on appraisal 


deals largely with informal means of ob- 


servation and evaluation. Another dis- 
cusses and describes many commercial tests. 
Both of these chapters are eclectic in the 
selection of appraisal techniques and offer 
broad coverage of possible approaches. 
The discussion of tests also suggests critical 
evaluation of such tools, a viewpoint too 
often insufficiently emphasized in texts of 
this type. 

The chapter on specific techniques for 
overcoming difficulties in word recognition 
seems to be oriented to a rather detailistic 
remedial program. Detailed suggestions 
are given for the correction of each type of 
oral reading error, an approach reflecting 
an interpretation of the nature of reading 
not shared by all reading authorities. 
Another on overcoming inadequa- 
cies in vocabulary, comprehension, inter- 


ests, and study methods suffers from the in- 
clusion of so many topics. Treatment of 
these areas is therefore superficial and tends 
to deal with interest-catching techniques 
and devices rather than with fundamentals. 
The obvious planning and organization 
underlying the preparation of other por- 
tions of the text is lacking here. A similar 
criticism can be made of the treatment of 
reading interests, materials, and equipment. 
Personal experiences of the writer appear to 
play a greater part in the coverage of these 
topics than a careful integration of the 
available research and materials. The 
chapter appears to have been added hastily 
in an attempt to include topics omitted 
from the earlier editions of the text. 

The chapter on slow learners tends to 
include all types of students who experience 
difficulties in reading. Dull pupils, emo- 
tionally-blocked, immature, and others are 
included in this one ‘category and little dis- 
tinction is made in remedial suggestions. 
In this reviewer's opinion, this is an over- 
simplification which will mislead beginning 
workers and prove inadequate for advanced 
students. As mentioned earlier, the chap. 
ter on able learners represents a most de- 
sirable addition to information on this type 
of pupil. 

The chapter on personality and reading 
takes the form of quotations from case 
studies which are then forced into the 
framework of distinct “patterns” which pre- 
sumably enter into the genesis of reading 
difficulties. The many therapies suggested 
in the literature are necessarily glossed over 
by this arrangement. 

The final chapter is largely a collection 
of excerpts from various types of interviews 
which provide interesting sidelights on the 
therapist-client Fo in these par- 
ticular cases. However, the cases are limited 
in number, in types, and in examples of 
situations, or relationships. They provide 
little breadth of viewpoint of the principles, 
problems, or techniques of the individual 
treatment of cases.—Grorce Spacne, Di- 
rector of Reading Clinic, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 
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Publications .. . in brief 


The Influence of Plant Size on Industrial 
Relations, by Sherrill Cleland. Published 
by the Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 1955. 
65 pp. $2.00. 


A research report covering material apparent from 
title. Conclusions are reached about the influence 
of plant size in 13 areas such as unionization, labor 
recruitment, wages and fringe benefits, and promo- 
tion. 


Women Lawyers: Last of the Pioneers?, 
Legal Secretary: Job For Non-Lawyer Law 
Lovers, and How Not To Be Fired, from 
Glamour, September, 1955. The Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

The first article is a question-answer approach 
reporting the replies of 7 women lawyers to blunt 
questions about a woman's opportunities in this 
career. Needed in any occupational file on lawyers 
The other 2 are brief columns, the one also appro 
priate for the lawyers or secretarial file, the other 
appropriate for group discussions about the kind 
of person an employee needs to be in order to be 
valuable to an employer—and thereby to be re- 
tained as an employee. 


New Approaches to Industrial Human 
Relations, M. J. Dooher, editor. Published 
by the American Management Association, 
Personnel Series no. 157. 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York, 1954. 32 
pp. $1.25. 


Five articles of general inspiration and specific 
help to the worker in industrial human relations 
reflecting the changing needs and thinking in per- 
sonnel administration. 


Counselor's Guide To Higher Education, 
by Marguerite Tuttle. Published by Mar- 
guerite Tuttle, Inc., 28 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, New York, 1955. 55 pp. 
Free to secondary schools, to others $1.70. 


This booklet “is an attempt to bridge the ga 
between Guidance Counselors and registrars fand} 
_— relations and admissions officers.” About 
30 colleges and junior colleges have underwritten 
this publication and have provided material about 
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themselves in it similar to that found in the 
standard, comprehensive, college guides 


Trains and the Men Who Run Them, by 
Alexander Uhl. Published by The Public 
Affairs Institute, $12 Pennsylvania Avenue 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C., 1954. 100 pp. 
$.50. 


Identified by The PAI as “a new departure in 
vocational literature,” this booklet seems to this 
reviewer to be more a part of social study literature 
than occupational information. Eighteen pages 
cover “the men who run” the railroads, but the 
remaining 82 are given over to a brief history of 
the growth of railroads and mostly to an analysis 
of the railroad labor movement, and labor-manage 
ment relations. 


How to Land The Job You Want, Jules 
Z. Willing, 192 pp. New York 22: The 
New American Library, 501 Madison Ave- 
nue, 1954. §.35. 


This paperbound book by an experienced per 
sonnel consultant will be a fruitful investment for 
the ambitious, methodical high school pupi! of 
above-average reading ability, and for a large 
number of post-secondary school students Its 
genera! tone and its illustrations point primarily 
to the experienced worker who has occupational 
talents to sell but lacks selling skills. One-third of 
the content is given to the nature of a good job 
résumé, with many illustrations analyzed. These 
illustrations are mostly about experienced profes- 
sional and managerial persons hool counselors 
of prospective and present employees will do well 
to bao the techniques Willing recites, so as to 
adapt them for the typical high school student. 


New Frontiers in Counseling College Stu- 
dents, report of a workshop directed by E. 
G. Williamson, 13 pp. Pasadena: Western 
Personnel Institute, 30 North Raymond 
Avenue, 1955. $1.00. 


Among the many questions considered by Dr 
Williamson and reported in this pamphiet, is one 
on the present state of counseling theory. He 
identifies five “main methods of counseling” (al 
though the person who wrote the report said that 
he identified six), and each is given a paragraph 

Brief as it may be, this offering is stimulating, 
coming from one of the country’s recognized coun 
seling theorizers. Of particular importance for 
those who wish to know Williamson's current views 
is his résume of the components of “directivist 
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theory.” Despite his continuing belief that this 
theory is one that best serves the purposes of 
counseling, Williamson is reported then as saying 
that no “best method” can be identified, for 
counseling is a personalized skill, each counselor 
having his own style. One is constrained to wonder 
whether a counselor cannot have a style different 
from another, yet both operate within the same 
theory, which each sees as “best.” 


Acting is a Business, Merrill E. Joels, 96 
pp. New York 22: Hastings House, 41 
Kast 50th Street, 1955. $2.50. 


Whereas the Willing book mentioned above 
covers the field of job-seeking, this text focuses on 
becoming a television and/or radio actor. And 
never has a more readable book on the topic been 
offered, It is lucidly written in the first person, 
and provides full and frank insights in an enter- 
taining way such that any who reads it has a fully 
realistic yet not pessimistic picture of how one 
enters and succeeds in this occupation. Its auto 
biographical nature gives it a tone of authority— 
all the more convincing because Joels recounts his 
own incorrect steps. A “must” for an occupational 
library secking definitive material in this area, but 
beyond that it likely will be stimulating reading for 
job-seekers in any area 


Careers in Religious Journalism, Roland 
W. Wolseley, 116 pp. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 291 Broadway, 1955. $2.50. 


This book is of a more hortatory nature, with 
an apparant intention of selling this occupation to 
the reader. One is struck at first, of course, by the 
ever-increasing specialization in occupations which 
calls for a book to be written in so specialized an 
area. 

In reading it, one finds a lack of specificity in 
spots where it is needed. The author speaks of 
increasing opportunities, yet gives no evicence of 
the need, nor figures of the past or present numbers 
employed in this occupation, nor the number which 
may be needed. In a brief chapter on Journalism 
as a Vocation he makes no mention of possible 
disadvantages (but he does to some degree later 
when he discusses salary), nor does he cover in any 
effective manner the question of the kind of per- 
sonality needed for this occupation. For this ex- 
ploration he refers the reader to vocational guidance 
clinics, 

This reviewer believes that this text can serve as 
a supplement to more careful explorations of Jour- 
nalism, but does not see it by itself as an accurate 
study and presentation of what one needs to know 
if he is interested in Religious Journalism 


Careers and Opportunities in Science, 


Philip Pollack, 252 pp. New York 10: 


Ek. P. Dutton Company, 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, 1954. 


For the high school student who has sufficient 
intellect to qualify for an occupation in science, 
here is a book he will be able to read, and one he 
should study. It is a methodical, thorough analysis 
of careers in science that excellently complies with 
the criteria of good occupational writing. Its sec 
ond chapter covers in detail the qualities a person 
needs if science is to be his field, and the Appendix 
has a section on salaries and on institutions for 
education in science’s several branches. One chapter 
treats well the topic of women in science, and nine 
chapters cover specific areas in science. Also pub- 
lished by the same company is a book of 127 pp. 
by the same author, Your Career in Physics, which 
gives a more detailed coverage than one would 
expect in the broader text. For the re who 
needs information specifically in the field of physics, 
this text will as thoroughly and excellently provide 
for that need as the broader text did for the over 
view of science. 


Reading List on Student Personnel Work, 
Dora W. Peterson, 16 pp. Pasadena |: 
Western Personnel Institute, 30 North Ray- 
mond Avenue, 1955. $1.00. 


A list of books in the field published since 1948 
and pamphlets and journals that have a bearing 
on student personnel work. Four additional parts 
give source references of occupational information, 
directories, older basic references, and a publishers’ 
directory. A non-discriminating list that includes 
many books aimed primarily to public school guid 
ance work. Since most every university that offers 
counselor education issues a similar list free to its 
students, one wonders about the sanctity of the 
copyright of this pamphlet, and what the justifica- 
tion may be for its price. 


It's High Time, 40 pp. Washington 6: 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street N.W., 1955. $.50 (quantity prices). 


A joint venture of the NASSP, and the NCPT, 
this pamphlet can well serve the parent of the high 


school pupil, if that parent really wishes to under- 
stand his child and his high school but does not 
There will be many parents who will not need it, 
and many to whom it would carry no message, 
judging from the reception of activities, including 
other publications, that are aimed to parents. In 
so far as can be made readable through 
wise use of words and clever illustrations, this one 
has been made so, and therefore would reach the 
largest audience possible. Would that ali parents 
of prospective cod octual high school students could 
learn its lessons. The clever high school counselor 
will find ways in his orientation activity to see that 
many will, 
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